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Ir was reported in the Sussex Daily News, 
December 5, that during the past season 
Mr. Charles Dawson and Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward have continued excavations in 
the Piltdown gravel round the edge of the 
area previously explored. Rolled fragments 
of highly mineralized teeth of rhinoceros and 
mastodon elephants were again found, but 
no human remains were met with. The 
most important discovery was a large bone 
implement. This was found in black vege- 
table soil beneath the hedge which bounds 
the gravel-pit, not far from the spoil-heap 
whence the right forehead bone of the Pilt- 
down skull was obtained two years ago. On 
being washed away the soil left no stain on 
the bone, which was covered with firmly 
adherent yellow clay, closely similar to that 
of the flint-bearing layer at the bottom of 
the gravel whence it was no doubt derived. 
The bone itself is much mineralized, and 
agrees exactly in appearance with some small 
fragments of bone which Dr. Woodward and 
Mr. Dawson discovered actually in place in 
the clay just mentioned. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that the implement was 
found by the workmen when they were dig- 
ging gravel from the adjacent hole, and was 
thrown away by them with the other useless 
débris. 
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It is a stout and nearly straight narrow plate 
of bone, 41 centimetres in length and varying 
from 9 to 10 centimetres in width, with the 
thicker end artificially pointed, the thinner 
end artificially rounded. It appears to be 
a longitudinal strip flaked from a limb-bone 
by a blow at the thicker end in the same way 
as flint implements were flaked from their 
original cores. Direct comparison suggests 
that it was taken from an elephant’s thigh- 
bone as largeas that of Z/ephas meridionalis, 
one of the largest fossil species. In micro- 
scopic structure it agrees with Proboscidean 
bone. The two ends of the implement are 
shaped entirely by cutting, and bear no 
marks of grinding or rubbing. Most of the 
cut facets are small, and many of them 
suggest that they were made by a primitive 
tool, presumably a flint. The rounded end 
seems to have been trimmed for comfortable 
handling. The thick pointed, or rather keel- 
shaped, end does not show any signs of 
battering or scratching by use. Just above 
the pointed end one lateral edge of the bone 
is marked by a large smooth groove running 
across from the inner to the outer face of the 
bone. It seems to have been originally a 
hole from which the outer wall has been 
accidentally broken away. Within it, on the 
inner face, there is the beginning of a second 
similar perforation, as if an attempt had been 
made to repair the damage. The discoverers 
conclude that the implement is unique, and 
are unable to suggest any specific use. The 
implement formed the subject of a lecture 
given recently to the Geological Society by 
Dr. Smith Woodward and Mr. Dawson. 
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At a recent sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, at their rooms in Hanover 
Square, the following prices were obtained ; 
438 for a Bechstein semi-grand, 26 gs. 
for a garniture de cheminée of Louis XVI. 
design, £27 for a dozen Portuguese carved 
armchairs, 25 gs. for the marble statuary, 
Leda and the Swan, £14 ros. for a French 
mahogany armoire, 472 for a Savonnerie 
carpet, 16 feet 9 inches by 25 feet, with an 
elaborate design, £28 for an inlaid mahog- 
any bedroom suite, and £20 for a set of 
six carved mahogany dining-room chairs and 
two armchairs e” swife. 
A 
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Mr. Reginald Threlfall Bailey, of 51, Grove 
Street, Liverpool, writes : “In the November 
number of the Antiguary, p. 424, in Mr. 
MacMichael’s article on ‘ The London Signs,’ 
there is a brief account of Lord Anson’s ship 
the Centurion, the figure-head of which is 
said to have fallen to pieces in 1873. 

‘‘It may interest you to know that on 
pp. 71, 72 of Zhe Life of Lord Anson, by 
Captain W. V. Anson, R.N., there is an 
account of the figure-head of the Centurion. 
He tells us: ‘ When the Centurion, in which 
this wonderful voyage took place, was broken 
up, her figure-head, a celebrated carved lion, 
was sent to George III., who presented it to 
the Duke of Richmond, Master-General of 
the Ordnance. The Duke placed it on a 
pedestal near Goodwood, where it served as 
a sign to a public-house. William IV. saw 
it and admired it, and, having procured it, 
it was placed at the head of the staircase at 
Windsor. It was afterwards sent to Green- 
wich Hospital to be placed over the Anson 
Ward ; but some time afterwards it fell down, 
and being found by Captain W. V. Anson, 
R.N., in an outhouse, abandoned to decay, 
it was removed to Shugborough, where, in 
the hands of the present Earl of Lichfield, 
what remains of it sound rests in peace. It 
stood 16 feet from the ground, and on the 
pedestal were these words : 


Stay, traveller, awhile and view 

One who has travelled more than you: 
Quite round the globe, through each degree, 
Anson and I have ploughed the sea. 

Torrid and frigid zones have passed 

And safe ashore arrived at last 

In ease with dignity appear— 

He in the House of Lords, I here. 


As few appear to know that the figure-head 
of Lord Anson’s celebrated ship still exists, 
I thought this account might interest your 
readers.” 


At Reading, November 9g last was marked 
not only by the ceremony usual on that day 
of electing the Mayor for the ensuing year, 
but by the unveiling and presentation to the 
town by Dr. J. B. Hurry of a valuable oil 
picture, representing the marriage of John 
of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster, one of 
the most famous events in the history of the 
town. Dr. Hurry said the picture had been 





painted by a rising London artist, Mr. 
Boardman Wright, who had given many 
months of study to the subject, so that the 
portraits, costumes, heraldry and other de- 
tails might be correct. He hoped it would 
still further interest his fellow-townsmen in 
the history of that borough, which had taken 
no unworthy part in building up their native 
country. In acknowledging the gift, the 
Mayor remarked that Dr. Hurry had on 
many occasions made presentations to the 
town, so that they might remember the 
inspiring history of previous generations. 


In connection with the interesting ceremony, 
Dr. Hurry has issued a well-printed and 
charmingly produced booklet, which has for 
frontispiece a fine reproduction of the paint- 
ing. Dr. Hurry has very kindly lent us the 
excellent half-tone block, so that the frontis- 
piece may be here reproduced. From the 
booklet we take the following extracts: 
“*The Noble and Royal Monastery of 
Reading’ has been the scene of many 
political and religious ceremonies which are 
permanently enrolled on the pages of our 
national annals. But few of these cere- 
monies, if any, can rival in importance, or 
in their influence on our national destiny, 
the marriage between John of Gaunt and 
Blanche of Lancaster, which was celebrated 
on Sunday, May 19, 1359, before the High 
Altar of the Abbey Church. From the issue 
of this marriage sprang three Kings for the 
British throne—Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Henry VI.—as well as numerous Kings of 


Portugal.” 
¢ ¢ 


The picture “represents the ceremony at the 
moment when John of Gaunt and his bride 
advance from beneath the canopy of gilded 
leather towards the officiating Bishop of 
Salisbury. On the adjacent throne is seated 
Edward III., beneath a crimson canopy 
decorated with the lions of England. Be- 
hind the Bishop are seen his chaplain, the 
Lord Abbot Appleford with his chaplain, 
the Earl Marshal, and two of the royal 
Princes, the one nearest the King being 
Edward the Black Prince, and the other 
Prince Lionel, the third son of the King. 
Behind John of Gaunt is his younger brother, 
Edmund of Langley. The canopy is sup- 














ported by four peers, of whom the one 
nearest to Blanche is her father, Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster. Close by is the poet 
Chaucer, clothed in black and bearing a 
scroll, Further to the right are two of the 
ladies attendant on the bride and many 
burghers with their wives. In the south 
transept are a number of esquires, each 
bearing his knight’s banner.” 
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(azure the Madonna and Child or), the Cross 
of St. George, the Abbey of Cluny, the Abbey 
of Reading and France. On the canopy are 
seen the Royal Arms of England, the arms 
of John of Gaunt, of France, and of Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster. In the south transept 
the Knight’s banners, seen from right to 
left, are those of John de Welles, Baron 
of Hellowe, Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl 


THE MARRIAGE OF JOHN OF GAUNT 


With regard to the heraldry of the representa- 
tion, Dr. Hurry says: “ As Edward III. held 
the title of King of England and France, the 
arms of both countries appear in the picture, 
the lilies of France being quartered with the 
lions of England. Other prominent blazons 
from left to right are those of John of Gaunt 
(differenced from the Royal Arms by a label 
of three points), the Diocese of Salisbury 


of Warwick, the Earl of Hastings, and 


others.” 
ea + 

Reading is fortunate in its antiquarian citizens 
and neighbours. There is now on view at 
the Museum and Art Galleries of the town a 
most attractive exhibition of enlarged photo- 
graphs of English Norman doorways, kindly 
lent by Mr. Charles E. Keyser, F.S.A., who 
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is probably the foremost living authority on 
the subject. There are 214 examples selected 
from a large collection. They illustrate the 
finest specimens of Norman doorways in 
Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and else- 
where. A special selection is shown of 
doorways with figure or symbolic sculpture 
on the tympanum, of which about 230 are 
extant. This is indeed an almost unique 
opportunity for obtaining a comprehensive 
idea of the wonderful and elaborate skill of 
the Norman masons, as exemplified in the 
details of their handicraft, chiefly carried out 
during the first half of the twelfth century. 


¢ ¢ 

Messrs. C. A. Hall and Duncan Smith, said 
Nature, November 19, have reprinted from 
the Zransactions of the Paisley Philosophical 
Institution, 1914, a paper dealing with the 
geological and historical significance of some 
hazel-nuts and other plant remains discovered 
during excavations at Paisley Abbey in 
March, 1914. These remains rested on the 
gravel of an ancient sea-beach, which is 
believed to be the 25 feet raised beach, a 
pronounced feature in various parts of the 
Clyde area. This, after attaining its maximum 
elevation, was depressed and submerged. 
When hazel-trees grew in this area it was 
some 25 feet lower than it is at present. 
The writers, associating Neolithic man with 
the 25 feet raised beach period, urge that 
their investigation forms a fresh Jink in the 
chain of evidence by which the age of 
Neolithic man may be determined. 


¢ &¢ 
Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., contributed to the 
Western Mail, November 21, an account of 
recent discoveries at Cardiff Castle. The 
Castle, wrote Mr. Ward, “is a complex of 
various structures—massive walls, earthworks, 
and buildings—of various periods ranging 
from Roman times to ourown. The essential 
plan, however, is very simple. It consists 
(1) of a series of works which enclose a 
great square space, and (2) the Norman 
ditch-engirdled mound surmounted with the 
keep within that space. We confine our atten- 
tion to the former. If we strip away all that 
is Norman and later of the enclosing works, 
we have left on all four sides the remains of 
the massive Roman wall—the ultimate frame- 


work, so to speak, of the Castle. The Castle 
is thus at bottom a Roman castellum, which 
the Normans adopted and adapted to their 
own purposes. They found it a ruin, and 
while they or their immediate successors re- 
built much of the wall on the west and the 
south, they utilized the rest of the circuit by 
throwing over it an enormous bank, which 
remained with little change to our own day. 
The existence of the buried wall had long 
faded from local memory, when by a happy 
accident it was discovered about twenty-four 
years ago. Since then the outer portion of 
the bank has been stripped away along the 
east and north sides, and the wall, with its 
bastions and north gateway, has been rebuilt, 
with the result that the Castle on those sides 
presents a fair idea of what a Roman fortress 
was like.” 


With regard to the recent discoveries, Mr. 
Ward said that—‘ The south-east corner, 
with its polygonal bastion, having been ex- 
humed some months ago, the work of exca- 
vation was carried westwards at the back of 
the premises on the north side of Duke 
Street. This has resulted in the exposure 
of a fine and lofty stretch of the wall-front 
behind Mr. William Lewis’s shop.... The 
facing masonry is intact to the height of 
nearly 12 feet, and this is the loftiest stretch 
of the front facing that has been discovered. 
Almost everywhere the less-careful back 
facing remains to an average height of about 
10 feet, and it rises to several feet more in 
places. This is due to the protection afforded 
by the Roman bank. The front of the wall 
having no such protection, its facing rarely 
rises to a greater height than some 4 feet, 
and it is often reduced to only two or three 
courses. Moreover, while the former facing 
has a comparatively fresh appearance, the 
latter is usually more or less weather-worn, 
and especially so is the newly discovered 
Duke Street example. 

“During the long process of uncovering 
the east and north walls I was convinced of 
two things—(1) That when the medizval 
castle-builders covered them with their great 
earthwork there was no facing masonry 
visible ; and (2) that it had been purposely 
removed, as very few of the dressed stones 
were seen among the débris at the foot. I 
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more than suspected that the Normans freely 
used the Roman materials in the construction 
of their keep and the restoration of the west 
and south walls. It is also not unlikely that 
much of the material of the Norman work 
at Llandaff Cathedral was from the same 
source. The inference is that when the 
Normans first appeared upon the scene much 
of the Roman facing was still intact, but 
was subsequently removed down to the then 
ground surface. 
&¢ ¢ 


“This brings us to the interesting question 
why the Duke Street facing should have sur- 
vived toa great height. I venture to suggest 
as an explanation that even at that early date 
Cardiff nestled close to the south side of the 
ruined Roman castellum, and thus barred 
free access to the wall. We can well imagine 
that when the wall was utilized by the 
medizval castle-builders the tenements 
which abutted on it would be removed. 
This seems, indeed, to have been the case, 
for about the close of the fifteenth century 
certain encroachments had been made on 
the castle ditch (which evidently had become 
silted up), and this implies that the exterior 
of the Castle had previously stood clear of 
buildings. As the lord received rents for 
these appropriations, we may conclude that 
they had his concurrence. They were cer- 
tainly repeated until the site of the south 
ditch was entirely built upon. Thus came 
about one of the chief disfigurements of 
Cardiff, which flourished without hindrance 
till upwards of thirty years ago, when largely 
through the influence of the late Marquess 
of Bute the houses which crowded the Castle 
Street half of the south side of the Castle 
were removed. All that remains to complete 
the work is the removal of the houses along 
the north side of Duke Street. But, really, 
why the long delay ? 


% 
‘Mr. Hiley has asked me if I think it pos- 
sible that the worn condition of the Roman 
wall at the back of Mr. Lewis’s premises, so 
well seen on the view, may be due to the wash 
of the sea. It is extremely unlikely. Roman 
pottery has been found in excavations between 
High Street and Womanby Street, and this 
goes far to prove that there was a Roman 
suburb between the castellum and the sea. 





There is also the geological evidence of con- 
siderable subsidence of the general district 
since Neolithic times, and if, as seems likely, 
this process continued after the Roman period, 
the site of the Castle would be higher at that 
period than at present, and, therefore, less 
likely to be washed by the waves. But why 
call inthe sea? The wall is some seventeen 
centuries old, and during most of that time 
its front has been exposed to the buffetings 
of the wind and the weather.” 


¢ & ¢ 

We take the following note from the Standard, 
November 25: “‘ The old Elizabethan houses 
in Cloth Fair, which dated from 1597, were 
finally demolished and cleared away last week. 
But whilst we deplore the loss of their pic- 
turesque antiquity there is some compensa- 
tion left to us. Theremoval of No. 9, which 
was the easternmost of these houses, and 
which abutted against the church, has dis- 
closed the exterior of a bay of the nave, which 
has not been seen for over 300 years. The 
bay reveals in marked character the junction 
of the thirteenth century nave with the twelfth 
century conventual choir. The thirteenth 
century builders pushed their work eastward 
on the clerestory level and on the ground 
level. 

“In the wall just uncovered we see, though 
terribly decayed, the early English clerestory 
window of two lights. It is the earliest form 
of tracery, dating from about A.D. 1280. The 
late twelfth century window was cut out for 
its insertion. The triforium twelfth century 
arch is exposed, just as it appears on the 
inside of the church, and also that of the 
ground arcade; but there can be seen very 
clearly the high arch of the vault of the 
thirteenth century aisle, which, as just stated, 
was pushed eastward. The height of the 
vaulting of this latter aisle being of a much 
greater height than that of the Norman period, 
it penetrated the floor of the triforium to the 
extent now revealed by this interesting ex- 
posure. It was to hide this penetration that 
the triforium arches of the bay west of the 
crossing were filled in as we see them now 
from the interior of the church. 

“The wall, so far as at present disclosed, 
is in a deplorable condition, with a wide 
crack for a great length in the loose masonry, 
and the buttress for some distance is not in 
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contact with the wall, so that immediate 
steps must be taken to render the work 


secure.” 
¢ &+ ¢ 


We should not usually look for antiquarian 
articles in the Fish Trades Gazette, which is 
chiefly occupied with matter relating to the 
commercial side of the fishing industry; but 
three recent issues of that journal, those of 
November 28, December 5 and 12, contained 
a well-written and very interesting paper on 
‘*Leadenhall Past and Present,” in which 
the history of one of the oldest of London 
markets was fully and faithfully chronicled, 
with illustrations taken chiefly from old 


prints. 
| ¢ ¢ 


The Architect, December 11 and 18, con- 
tained an article on ‘‘ Ypres,” by Mr. J. 
Tavenor - Perry, with excellent illustrations 
from his own pen-and-ink sketches. Our 
contemporary, in its issue of November 27, 
had a good article by the same ready writer 
on “Architecture on the Flemish - Dutch 
Frontier,”’ with several illustrations. 
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The Atheneum of February 12, 1876, pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. George Smith the 
Assyriologist (who shortly afterwards died of 
fever in Asia Minor) which gave a summary 
of an architectural account upon a cuneiform 
tablet containing all the dimensions of the 
temple of Bel Merodach, with its celebrated 
seven-staged tower, at Babylon. 

This tablet, said the Atheneum of Decem- 
ber 12, 1914, was lost for more than thirty 
years, but, as notified by Pére Scheil to the 
French Academy some time ago, has at length 
come tolight. The text has now been edited 
by him and M. Marcel Dieulafoy, with plans 
of all the buildings which the inscription enu- 
merates. The tablet, which is a copy of an 
older duplicate, was written as late as the 
reign of Seleucus, 229 B.c. A literary matter 
of interest the text discloses is that the post 
of scribe for inditing or copying records of 
such importance as this appears to have been 
hereditary, for the writer claims that he was 
a descendant of the scribe who wrote the 
Gilgames tablets, one of which contains the 
Babylonian story of the Flood. 


Lecturing at Bournemouth on December 5, 

Mr. William Dale, F.S.A., gave some in- 

teresting particulars of the excavations at 
Hengistbury Head. He stated that the 

name Hengistbury Head was comparatively & 
modern. It first appeared in a medizval 

charter as “ Hednesburia.” The excavations 

were begun in 1911, and continued through 

1912, an area of 112 acres being dug over. 
Two large barrows of the Bronze Age were a 
explored, and a number of neolithic flint im- 

plements were found, and it was to the Neo- 

lithic Age that the double defensive ditches 

must be attributed. The chief interest, how- 

ever, attached to the relics of later occupa- 

tion, which included pottery of the Halstatt 

and La Téne periods and onwards to the 

fourth century A.D. The site contained hut 

circles and hearths ; metal-working, spinning 

and weaving, and net-making were carried 

on, and the manufacture of articles of bone 

and kimmeridge shale. 
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Among the interesting things found were a < 
bronze knitting-needle, loom-weights, frag- 
ments of quorns, fibulz, and pieces of 
amphore, showing that wine was brought 
into this country before the Roman period. 
Nothing was more interesting than the vast 
number of over 3,000 coins discovered, 
1,300 being of a new type. They had been 
deposited in bundles contained in basket- 
work. One bundle contained 734. They 
were certainly made on the spot, for there 
were traces of hearths and furnaces and a 
mass of crude copper 6 pounds in weight. 
The making of money went on after the 
Roman occupation. Some of the coins were 
of silver obtained on the spot from auriferous 
copper or lead by a process known as refining 
by cupellation. The silver was, however, all 
converted into silver chloride by the action 
of the sodium chloride of the sea. Dr. 
Gowland attributed this to the unusual 
amount of salt spray blown over the site 
during storms. The surface of the coins fell 
into white powder and partially oblit:rated 
or defaced the design. 
e+ & i, 
Count G. N. Plunkett, P.R.S.A.I., delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “Symbolism in 
Church Architecture’ on December 1o, 
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before a large audience of students, in St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Co. Kildare. 
& 


The Committee which was appointed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to 
ascertain what steps are taken on the issue 
of faculties in the different dioceses to secure 
due protection, both on archeological and 
artistic grounds, for church fabrics which 
have to undergo repair or in which changes 
are being made, have duly reported,. and 
their report and recommendations have been 
published. The Committee consisted of Sir 
Lewis Dibdin, Dean of the Arches, Sir A. B. 
Kempe and Sir Charles E. H. Chadwyck- 
Healey. The admission by the Committee 
that “there exists no uniform or officially 
recognized machinery by the use of which the 
Court [2.e., the Consistory Court] can obtain 
skilled and independent advice upon archzo- 
logical, architectural and artistic questions 
arising on applications for faculties” goes far 
to justify the attitude of those who have con- 
tinually opposed so-called “ restoration.” 


sd 
The Committee recommend that (1) The 
parties with /ucus standi before the Court 
should include not only the Bishop, but any 
other person or body of persons with the 
leave of the Court. This would admit the 
evidence of such vigilant guardians of our 
monuments as the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. (2) An advisory body 
should be constituted in every diocese for 
the assistance of the Court in architectural, 
archeological, historical and artistic matters 
relating to churches as to which faculties are 
sought. If this advisory body be made 
truly representative it may do most useful 
work ; but as, apparently, such a body would 
only advise “if and when asked to do so by 
the Chancellor,” the protection afforded by 
its creation might be largely illusory. But 
one of the most important reforms needed is 
to make it impossible for alterations to be 
made without a faculty. Between 1905 and 
1910 work was done without faculty in 
101 parishes out of 478. The Committee 
rightly declare: “It is plain that no 
machinery, however perfect, will be of the 
smallest use for this purpose unless it be 
used. The Chancellor may sit in his Court; 
he may deal with matters when they come 


before him with admirable knowledge and 
judgment ; the procedure of the Court may 
be simple, speedy, effective and inexpensive ; 
but all will be to no purpose for the pro- 
tection of ancient churches unless, first, those 
who desire to restore or alter or add to them 
are induced to enter the Court, or, in other 
words, are compelled to apply for a faculty ; 
and unless, secondly, the orders made and 
the faculties granted by the Court are 
properly carried out. ‘The Committee desire 
to express their emphatic opinion that these 
two matters are of far greater importance 
and urgency than any improvement of the 
existing faculty procedure and even than the 
formation of advisory bodies.” It is essential 
that the Bishops shall secure (1) that in all 
cases of proposed alterations applications for 
faculties shall be made; and (2) the due 
observance of faculties when granted. ° 


GS 


Che Roman Roads of the Test 
Riding, more particularly in 
Craven. 


By Francis VILLy, M.D. 
——-—<>—__—- 
PAITHERTO it has generally been 
ji recognized that two Roman roads 
existed in this part of the country: 
~ (a) One eastward from Ribchester, 
past the fort at Elslack ( Yorkshire Archeolo- 
gical Journal, vol. xxi.), and via Skipton, where 
it took a bend more to the south-east, passed 
the fort at Ilkley and the settlement, what- 
ever its nature, at Adel (sid., xxii.), and so 
reached Tadcaster and York. (4) Another, 
passing north-eastwards from Manchester, 
crossed the hills to Ilkley, a few miles north 
of which it turned to the right (é¢., nearly in 
line with the general direction of the first- 
mentioned road for some twelve miles west 
of Skipton), and probably ended at Ald- 
borough. Though considerable lengths of 
these two roads are now to be followed with 
difficulty, if at all, I have no wish to quarrel 
with the accepted tracing; but I hope to 
show how recent inquiries have added to 
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them and produced results bearing on the 
history of the Roman conquest of Britain. 
Put very briefly, these results indicate— 
(1) That the road north-westwards from 
Ilkley was prolonged up Airedale into 
Ribblesdale, whence it perhaps passed the 
road north from Ribchester, continued across 
the Lune near Kirkby Lonsdale, and so into 
the Lake.District. This, if really prolonged 
so far, must always have been important as 
connecting the base of the Ninth and Sixth 
Legions with the western flank of the Wall 
defences—a flank thrown back along the 








to carry it across the Ribble at Paythorn. 
No description of this road will be given 
here, for the details have appeared in the 
Bradford Antiquary (1913 and 1914). 
Granting that all these four roads existed, 
let us see what indications their presence 
may be taken as giving with respect to the 
Roman conquest and occupation. They all 
traverse an almost purely military region, and 
can have had no real importance, except from 
the strategical point of view; and, the con- 
quest having proceeded from south to north, 
to a certain extent it is legitimate to assume 
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FIG. I.—GENERAL MAP OF THE DISTRICT INVOLVED. 


Present roads are not marked except where they immediately concern the subject ; and it should be noted that Roman roads not 
described in the text are only shown in a general way along what seems to be the usually accepted course. That going 
north-west from Wakefield is largely conjectural, except between the levels of Bradford and Elslack, 


coast en potence. (2) The eastern road from 
‘Ribchester crossed this a little south of 
Skipton, and was continued much in its 
previous direction, past the neighbourhoods 
of Draughton and Beamsley, into the line 
already mentioned as turning towards Ald- 
borough from near Ilkley. (3) In addition 
there is some evidence (not dealt with in 
this paper) that the road from Manchester 
to Ilkley crossed the last road, and passed 
on in the direction of Catterick. (4) Finally 
another road, apparently from the direction 
of Wakefield, passed via Bradford, Keighley, 
and Steeton, to Elslack, whence hints seem 


t 


that the more southerly the origin of a road 
the earlier was it constructed. Now, it is 
hard to see how the fourth road (that north- 
westwards from the Wakefield region) can 
have had much meaning after York became 
the headquarters of the Ninth Legion, a date 
usually estimated as between A.D. 70 and 8o. 
And this is confirmed by the first road (that 
north-westwards from Ilkley) running roughly 
parallel to it for some twenty miles together, 
and at an average distance of only about five 
to six miles. This looks as if Road IV. had 
been replaced by Road I., after York became 
a legionary base ; and it is to be noted that 
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At the present day, however, it is interesting to note the renaissance of the cult 
of the Cat, though it takes a different form from that in vogue during those early 
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it preserves the general line of the western 
branch of Ermin Street from a little north of 
Lincoln to beyond Doncaster, Lincoln being 
the supposed previous headquarters of the 
Ninth Legion. 

Again, Road II. (from Ribchester east- 
wards) runs nearly parallel to, and within 
three-quarters of a mile of, Road I. for about 
three miles east of Skipton, and at a level 
some 300 feet below it. This clearly seems 
to indicate a still later origin; for if it had 
been earlier or contemporaneous, so much 
simpler a proceeding would have been to 
make the two coincide over that distance. 
Both.construction and communication would 
have been facilitated. 

With regard to the occupation, we also 
reach clarity on one point. From the 
frequency of finds and from epigraphical 
evidence of rebuilding, we know that Ilkley 
was an important place, whereas the fort at 
Elslack has been pretty clearly shown to 
have played an inferior role. The strategical 
significance of Ilkley, at important cross- 
roads and within striking distance of two 
others, may be held to explain this matter 
perfectly. 

My purpose now is to follow the first two 
roads in some detail, particularly their lately- 
discovered parts, and to give the evidence 
on which their claims to a Roman origin 
rest. 

I. Zhe Queen’s Street.—This being the 
name certainly applied in Elizabethan times 
to a portion of the line north-west from Ilkley, 
I venture to use it for the whole. It gives 
a very instructive example of Roman laying- 
out as modified by physical obstacles ; re- 
peated evidences of its great antiquity will 
be noted as we pass along; where it can be 
recovered in anything like good condition, 
the width, material, and arrangement, are all 
of the Roman type; and there have been at 
least three “ street’? names on its course. 
In addition, the great bulk of the present 
villages along the line (corresponding in 
position with those noted by Ogilby in his 
Road Book of 1675) lie a little to one side 
or the other, the present highway deviating 
for the purpose of linking them up. As may 
be guessed from the last sentence, much of 
the Roman work has been utilized as turn- 
pikes (Otley-Skipton and Keighley-Kendal, 

VOL. XI 


made in 1755 and 1753 respectively), and 
for long stretches the actual Roman work is 
incorporated with the first edition of those 
roads. But where this is the case the first 
turnpike has mostly been given up, the present 
edition following an easier gradient, and 
leaving certain of the earlier lengths either 
as partly disused byways or traceable through 
the fields. Certain Roman lengths, however, 
have not been so used, and often are only 
traceable by digging. 

The course from Ilkley to Skipton is 
generally recognized as leaving little or no 
sign for some two miles; then the Street, 
a grass-grown lane near Addingham, pretty 
clearly represents it, and (after a break of 
half a mile) is continued by an almost straight 
length of the old turnpike, which falls into 
line at one and a half miles west-north-west 
of Addingham Church, and makes directly 
for the crest of Rumbold’s Moor (1,000 feet). 
This is where Whitaker (A/story of Man- 
chester, ed. ii., vol. i., p. 193) saw it for more 
than one mile together, and where Warburton 
mapped it (1720). Having reached the crest, 
there is no easy descent in front, and the 
farther way onwards is blocked by Embsay 
and Flasby Fells ; therefore it swings round 
to the left on the hillside for some three 
miles, until the level of Skipton is reached, 
and an easier descent and an open way in 
front are obtained. Then it resumes a 
direction down Short Bank Lane parallel 
to its original one from Ilkley, and so reaches 
Skipton.* For three-quarters of a mile along 
this curve it can be traced a few yards to the 
north of the old turnpike, and excavation 
shows it to possess an extraordinarily fine 
northern kerb, no doubt due to the presence 
ofa gully, which was probably passed on a con- 
siderable embankment (Fig. 2). The other 
edge is missing ; the width is now 12 feet, but 
the camber shows that it must once have been 
about 18 feet ; and the thickness of metal is 
not less than 20 inches. Again, down Short 
Bank Lane there are traces of an older road 
on the northern side of the present one. 
Through Skipton itself about a quarter of 
a mile is missing, and then, in line with the 
last piece, we get the old turnpike leading 
almost straight from the church to White 
Hill (575 feet), towards which it must have 

* So far the road is generally accepted. 
B 
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been laid out from the turn off Rumbold’s 
Moor (750 feet, about two miles away). The 
road eastwards from Ribchester was crossed 
just north of Wilderness Beck, on the Southern 
outskirts of Skipton. On White Hill there 
has been another turn tothe left. Apparently 
the laying-out was to high ground (about 
500 feet) near Coniston Cold; but there 
are so many obstacles that not much of the 
intermediate four and three-quarter miles 
is exactly on the line. 

At about 300 yards down the farther slope 
of White Hill the mark can be seen branch- 
ing to the north of the present old turnpike, 
and, keeping parallel to and in part destroyed 
by it (with an old farmhouse on the line), 
can be followed down to Stirton Beck. Some 


of the scattered steadings forming Stirton . 





FIG. 2.—ROMAN ROAD ON SKIPTON MOOR (FROM 
THE NORTH-WEST). 


(Stretton till about 1400) are beside the road, 
as is the site of what perhaps has been the 
manor-house. After crossing the next hill 
(about 400 yards on) similar traces are 
apparent on the south of the turnpike, aiming 
directly for the next recoverable piece. This 
shows as about 80 yards of ridge some 
22 feet wide and 2} feet high, ascending the 
next hill at, roughly, 200 yards north of the 
junction of old with new turnpike near 
Thorlby. Most of the scattered houses 
forming Thorlby lie a little off the line. 
Excavation shows the ridge to consist of the 
poor remains of a gravel road about 20 feet 
wide, but the southern edge is too indefinite 
to measure from at all accurately. The 
reverse slope is completely scored across by 
cultivation terraces, whose presence athwart 
the line proves the antiquity of the road. On 


the next hill a short disused loop of the old 
turnpike is present nearly in the line, and 
probably represents the road for most of its 
length; then it turns off nearly in line between 
White Hill and the high ground near Coniston, 
already mentioned as probable laying-out 
points. Nothing is to be seen in the fields 
between the present main road and the Aire 
(three-quarters of a mile), which was crossed 
about one mile below Gargrave Bridge ; but 
beyond the river a piece can be recovered in 
the same line. It was reported to me as 
having been found in laying drains, and I 
have bared it twice and cut it through once 
over a distance of 180 yards. It is formed of 
gravel 16 inches thick in the centre, 16 feet 
wide, and laid on the subsoil with the usual 
camber. There are no kerbs. 

An interesting point is the presence of an 
old road in the form of a winding hollow with 
a bank on each side. When first recovered 
the Roman road was just leaving this hollow. 
The next and most distant cut found it at the 
edge of and partly within the hollow, a slight 
trench along the side of which had disturbed 
part of the road, the gravel having plainly 
been thrown up by the spade to lie in the 
upper part of the enclosing bank. This 
proves that the gravel ridge was earlier than 
the lane, and pushes it back to a remote 
antiquity ; for the hollow has been disused 
so long as almost to be forgotten. Nor is it, 
the line followed by Ogilby (who takes the 
present way through Gargrave) ; and presum- 
ably it was already given up in his time. A 
third cut was now made directly between the 
first two, and at a place where the hollow 
curves well away. Here again the gravel 
ridge was found, although no traces appear 
on the surface. This confirmation of theory 
by observation needs no comment. 

At this point we are abreast of the peculiar 
site at Kirk Sink (Bradford Antiquary, 1911) 
and about 300 yards to the north-east. 

Nothing is observable until Gargrave 
Church (three-quarters of a mile) is reached 
in the same line, when the Bank Newton 
road, almost straight so far as it appears to re- 
present the Roman road (one mile), begins 
and points west-by-south. This turn would 
be advisable in order to avoid two more 
crossings of the river and its steep banks, and 
just enough is present between here and 
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Coniston to show that an ancient road of 
Roman form has taken the course now to be 
followed. At about a quarter of a mile there 
are faint signs of a road in the fields some 
80 yards south of the Bank Newton road, 
and again, more clearly and in a ridge form, 
on approaching the railway. After crossing 
the canal the present road turns off to the 
left, but a levelled way destroying about half 
the width of a plain ridge continues straight 
on through the fields for some 200 yards. 
The ridge contains the distinct remains of 
a gravel road, now but thin and only about 
9 feet wide. The right of way along it to 
Coniston is represented by a _ footpath. 
Having passed the obstructive bend of the 
Aire, a more northerly direction is taken, and 
in about one-third of a mile, after passing 
faint signs of terracing, the ridge again 
appears for about 1oo yards in a much 
flattened form, and containing only slight 
remains of stone ; and other slighter traces 
lead on to not far from the next piece 
fully excavated. 

Having reached the high ground for which 
it had been making, the road turns again 
slightly to the north of the previous general 
line, pointing now to the gap between Pitts 
and Corn Gauber Hills, about one and a 
half miles ahead, and just missing Coniston. 
On the northern bank of Rowton Beck it 
crosses the Stainton road about 100 yards 
west of the turnpike, and can be recovered 
in the fields for about 100 yards. It is on an 
artificial terrace and is 20 feet wide, with 
a neat drainage ditch to the north. The 
gravel, laid with the usual camber, is now 
only 6 inches thick. There are no traces 
for about 7oo yards farther, when, a little 
past the entrance to Coniston Hall, almost 
exactly the same line is taken up by Ogilby’s 
road (north of the present one), thrown out 
of use hereabouts soon after 1820. This 
shows Roman laying-out very beautifully, 
crossing two ridges on each of which it 
makes so slight a turn as never to be more 
than about 50 feet out of the straight in over 
three-quarters of a mile. 

After passing the gap already mentioned 
as made for—Whitaker (History of Craven, 
ed. iii., p. 237) calls it Sweet Gap, and con- 
nects it with a credible tradition of an en- 
counter during the Scotch raids—a steep 


descent followed by a bog is encountered. 
The means of avoiding this are (on a smaller 
scale) those adopted before reaching Skip- 
ton—a sweep to the left for about 300 
yards, followed by a straight line parallel 
to the original direction. A little past 
Switchers the present turnpike is reached 
and just passed, and then the older road 
(gravel and boulders in contradistinction to 
the macadam of the old turnpike) lies just to 
the south of the main road in a much dis- 
turbed condition. I have recovered it 
opposite Tenley, and the mark is clear for 
about one-third of a mile. For about halfa 
mile the line has then apparently been super- 
seded by the turnpike, until Hellifield Brow, 
overlooking the village at about a quarter 
of a mile, is reached, when it can be seen 
branching off to the right obliquely for some 
80 yards, to reach the Malham road in a 
line with the engine-sheds between the Mid- 
land and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways, 
and at about 50 yards from the junction of that 
road with the main road. Here the road 
consists of a gravel substratum 24 feet wide, 
with macadam on the surface. The macadam 
is plainly due to repairs when the turnpike 
was made, for it has been followed in laying 
pipes along the Malham road, whence it turns 
along the main road towards the village. 
Old maps (especially Greenwood’s, 1817) 
indicate this as the old turnpike line. But 
the gravel road runs straight on ; for, though 
no surface indications remain, a trench in the 
next field, about 100 yards on, showed the 
existence of at least the foundation, 21 feet 
wide. Compare the confirmation of theory 
by results here with what was found near 
Kirk Sink. 

We are now almost abreast of, but well clear 
to the north of, Hellifield village, through 
which Ogilby* and all later maps make it 
pass. The laying-out has plainly been from 
Hellifield Brow (about 580 feet) to the 
shoulder of a low hill one and three-eighth 
miles ahead, just south of the point where 
the railway and main road cross (nearly 
500 feet), and the village has not been 
considered. For a little over half a mile 
the ground has been well cultivated or much 


* He calls it Hellifield Pele—clearly an error. 
Apparently, very little of the next three miles is on 
his, or indeed any, mapped road. 
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altered by the railway, and no signs appear ; 
but thence onwards the road or its mark can 
be followed almost continuously, mostly 
through fields and either faintly or clearly, 
for over one and a half miles. Nearly 
opposite to, and a little south of, the station a 
short but steep descent is met, followed by 
bog. On the brow of this slope the stone- 
work is fairly clear (22 feet wide) for a yard 
or two in the true line, and thence there are 
slight traces of a levelled terrace proceeding 


part of this length along the northern edge of 
the bog. Stone lies to about 24 feet wide, 
but apparently some 3 or 4 feet are only 
scattered material. It is placed on at least 
I foot of surface soil, and seems to run 
to a maximum thickness of not less than 
18 inches. The bog being passed, two fields 
intervene between us and the point made 
for. In the first (100 yards) there are faint 
signs of a terrace almost in the original line ; 
and in the next (150 yards) the cambered 





FIG. 3.—ROMAN ROAD NEAR LITTLE LONDON, LONG PRESTON (FROM THE SOUTH-WEST). 
Lateral drainage ditch (opened up) in the foreground. 


down the slope, with a sweep to the north in 
order to avoid a bog. After a short break 
several hundred yards of plain terrace, with 
apparently occasional traces of stonework, 
appear, mostly within the railway enclosure. 
Then there is another short interval, after 
which the return of this deviation (which 
throws the road not more than about 100 yards 
out of the direct line) is clear for nearly 250 
yards, the gravel ridge (much cut up by worn 
tracks) showing more or less for the greater 


platform, 20 feet wide, is plain up to the 
turnpike. These marks run straight. Ap- 
parently the present main road was just 
passed, and then, with a slight turn to the 
north on the setting-out point, very faint 
signs seem to indicate a straight line im- 
mediately to its south as far as the steep 
bank of Long Preston Beck (478 feet at a 
quarter of a mile), where the two must have 
coincided. ; 

On reaching the water-side, at about 
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150 yards above the bridge, traces of an old 
crossing are to be seen; and from near it 
the remains can be followed (with a slight 
turn to the north) up the long ridge rising 
north-westwards. They are directed to the 
church—z#.e., to pass to the right of the village, 
not through it, as all maps show the earlier 
of the two modern roads to have always 
done. The ridge is a plain one, about 
18 inches high, and over 20 feet wide at 
the base. Excavation shows it to consist of 
about 6 inches of earth at the base, a similar 
thickness of loose gravel and earth, and then 
soil and sod, each layer being shaped to a 
curve in the usual way. An earth bottom 
is unusual, but not unknown; and the 
further tracing shows clearly that this is the 
remains of our road. Now it is all one field 
between beck and church; but surface 
markings show that three have once been on 
the line. Through the first (80 yards) the 
ridge is good ; through the second (60 yards) 
it has been completely destroyed ; through 
the third (40 yards) it is resumed, but in 
a much ploughed-down condition. This 
brings us to the churchyard wall, still 
pointing to the western part of the body of 
the church. The present building is antique, 
dating from at least 1450, as I understand. 
The foundation is Anglian; and _ the 
original building was plainly in the same 
general position as the present one, for 
older structures have been discovered in 
rebuilding, and what are perhaps even more 
ancient architectural fragments have been 
turned up from the soil of the yard. These 
most likely belonged to the church mentioned 
in Domesday Book. 

Beyond the churchyard the line is at once 
almost resumed by Back Lane, not quite 
straight, but with (apparently) a piece of the 
ridge partly projecting from the southern 
side, and straightening it in one place. In 
about 300 yards this turns off to the left; 
but the traces, in the form of a levelled 
platform with occasional signs of a ridge, can 
be followed continuously through the fields 
(with a slight occasional bend, presumably 
in order to negotiate the hill easily) as far 
as Little London, where a good ridge extends 
for 80 yards, and ends about 30 yards 
north of the building. It is noticeable that 
two slight parallel marks about 55 to 60 





feet apart accompany each side through the 
fields, and on oneside or the other the land has 
been ploughed up to but not beyond them. 
These will be referred to again. 

The ridge near Little London is about 
18 inches high and 27 feet wide, with the 
usual curve. Excavation (Fig. 3) shows it to 
consist of the now loosened gravel of the 
road, which runs to a maximum thickness of 
13 inches. On each side, 24 feet apart, is a 
slight drainage ditch cut (with a rounded 
bottom) 4 feet wide and 8 inches deep in 
the hard subsoil, the depth from the sod 
being 20 inches. It is noticeable that the 
gravel of the now flattened ridge completely 
covers the northern ditch, and this shows 
what a large amount of destruction has taken 
place. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Louvain. 
By THE Rav. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


~<S>—__— 


my 


my: JOUVAIN, on the river Dyle, lying 
e about eighteen miles east of Brussels, 


[AEA is, or rather was, a quiet old town, 
~ but one of very great interest to the 
antiquary or architectural student. It was 
of more celebrity than any other city or 
town throughout Belgium. Its antiquity 
was undoubted, and it has frequently been 
described as the Mother of Brussels. 

The city is first mentioned in authentic 
history in the ninth century. In 891 
Louvain possessed a castle or citadel, and 
also a collegiate church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, of considerable size. In old days 
Louvain claimed to be the largest and 
most prosperous of the various commercial 
centres throughout the Netherlands. Some 
chroniclers have maintained that it possessed 
a population of 200,000 in the fourteenth 
century, but this is probably a considerable 
exaggeration. Before the beginning of this 
awful German eruption, it had a population 
of 45,000. Wool-weaving, in medizval days, 
was its chief occupation, an industry which 
was mainly responsible for its prosperity. 
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Louvain was the principal seat of the 
Counts of Lorraine, or, as they were after- 
wards termed, the Dukes of Brabant. The 
independent burghers were no great lovers 
of their nominal rulers, and on _ several 
occasions indulged in turbulent rebellions. 
Terrible scenes were enacted here in 1378- 
1379, when the townsfolk put the patrician 
magistrates to a shocking death. In revenge 
for this crinie, Duke Wenceslas of Brabant 
imposed upon the town such a tremendous 
tax that the great body of the weavers, 
vaguely said to have amounted to 100,000, 
became almost beggared, and. sought relief 
by emigration. The great majority of these 
weavers, with their families, crossed the seas 
to England, where they were cordially wel- 
comed. These Flemings, who made their 
first settlement at Cranbrook in Kent, soon 
spread over different parts of England, more 
especially in East Anglia, introducing the 
cloth-weaving industry wherever they were 
established. The commercial prosperity of 
England in the following centuries was 
enormously indebted to this ancient refugee 
movement from medizval Belgium, and 
more especially from the great town of 
Louvain. 

The modern trade of this desolated city 
was largely occupied in boots and shoes, 
and in brewing. It also possessed a great 
market in corn and cattle, for the surround- 
ing district was the most fertile part of 
agricultural Belgium. The town, too, even 
in its much reduced size, occupied a most 
honourable position in the world of science. 
It had a celebrated University, an Academy 
of Painting, a School of Music, an excellent 
Museum of Natural History, and was of 
world-wide repute for its famous Library. 

The central ecclesiastical point of Louvain 
was its magnificent late Gothic church of 
St. Peter. Most of the English papers per- 
sist in describing this grand building as a 
cathedral; but Louvain was never the seat 
of a bishopric. From its earliest foundation 
it was a large collegiate church. In the 
year 1140 there were seven prebendaries, 
which were increased in 1240 to twelve, and 
at a later date to eighteen. A second 
chapter of fifteen was also founded in this 
same church by Pope Eugenius IV., in 1443, 


_in connection with the University. The 


original church suffered much from acci- 
dental fire in 1373. The burghers resolved 
to erect a much more magnificent fabric, 
but owing to the great migration of the 
weavers, and the decay of the wealthy Guild 
of the Weavers, the plans for the execution 
of this work were not carried out until 1424. 
The work was begun by Sulplice van Vorst, 
the master-mason of the town. He died 
in 1439, and the work was continued by 
Matthew de Layens. After this great cruci- 
form church had been carried out to the extent 
of a length of over 300 feet, a grand plan was 
devised in 1481 for a west facade of three 
great towers; it was proposed that the 
central tower should be 535 feet high, and 
the side ones 430 feet. But owing to the 
failure of funds, and possibly also to the 
dread of the foundations not carrying such 
an immense mass, only the centre one was 
actually constructed, and that to a height of 
328 feet. The interior of this church was 
singularly stately and magnificent. The 
lofty arcades of the nave towered up to an 
astonishing height, their stateliness being 
actually improved by the absence of capitals. 
The apse termination of the quire was a 
most impressive feature. The rood~loft 
screen was a most glorious piece of fine 
carving, enriched with innumerable saintly 
figures. The rood itself attained to a vast 
height, with its attendant figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John. It was 
generally considered to be the finest and 
most beautiful of the six medizval rood- 
lofts remaining in Belgium, but the modern 
Huns have reduced the number to four 
through the destruction of the two screens 
of Louvain and Aerschot. 

Many pages might be written as to the 
striking contents of this church up to last 
August, but it must here suffice to name one 
or two of the more remarkable. To the 
north of the high altar stood a most noble 
Sacrament House of tabernacled stonework, 
soaring to a height of 50 feet; it was erected 
in 1446, and was the most remarkable ex- 
ample of its kind. The great copper font 
on six legs, each resting on a lion, was a 
singularly fine example of Dinanderie, as 
the valuable metal-work, formerly made at 
Dinant, is generally termed. In the treasury 
were six silver statuettes of the fifteenth 
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century, and a beautiful silver censer dated 
1485. In addition to all this, the church 
was famed for its wealth of great pictures, 
the most celebrated of which was the ‘ Last 
Supper,” by Dierck Bouts, with the sacred 
figures all seated round a table; whilst 
another by the same artist represented the 
gruesome subject of the martyrdom of St. 
Erasmus. Dierck Bouts, the celebrated 
Flemish artist of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, settled in Louvain, and became the 
official painter of the municipality. 

The capitular church of St. Pierre, though 
by far the noblest, was by no means the only 
church of Louvain. There was a church of 
St. Jacques of early collegiate origin, with a 
quire built in 1467, but the rest of the fabric 
much modernized. Jn the interior, however, 
was another grand Sacrament House of stone 
erected in 1467, and surrounded at the base 
by a wonderful brass balustrade. Its treasury 
was rich in costly reliquaries. ‘The fourteenth- 
century abbey church of St. Gertrude had a 
fine tower and lofty spire, and was celebrated 
for the delicate treatment of its choir-stalls 
of sixteenth-century date. The church of St. 
Quentin was made a parish church in 1252 ; 
it was chiefly fourteenth century, but the 
interior was much modernized. The fine 
church of the Dominicans, termed Notre 
Dame, was of excellent proportions, and 
dated from 1251. The Jesuit church of St. 
Michael, built between 1650-1656, was a 
striking example of classical work, whilst, at 
the west end, right across the building, was 
the most sumptuous organ-case in Christen- 
dom; it was a full century older than the 
church itself, and was brought here from the 
desecrated abbey of Herkenrode. And yet 
several other ecclesiastical buildings might 
be named. 

Nevertheless, the various churches of this 
ancient city were almost of less interest and 
architectural importance than the Hotel de 
Ville, which has rightly been described as 
‘one of the most extraordinary productions 
of human genius ever created.” We know 
that the city possessed a town hall at least as 
early as 1163, but the proud and wealthy 
burghers were not satisfied with its size and 
importance, and they purchased a new site in 
the Grande Place in 1345. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1438 that Sulplice van Vorst, master- 


mason of Louvain, was instructed to prepare 
plans. ‘The first stone was laid in 1439, and 
on Van Vorst’s death in 1443, a pupil of his, 
Matthew de Layens, followed up the work 
which was accomplished in 1451. The-walls 
of this remarkable fabric, built of hard local 
stone, are enriched with an extraordinary 
wealth of carving and sculptural design, so 
that all architectural experts unite in con- 
sidering it the finest known piece of elaborate 
Gothic stone-work to be found throughout 
the whole of Europe. The three great tiers 
of windows are flanked by niches, with life- 
size statues, resting on delicately carved 
corbels, to the number of 282. It is said that 
these statues were originally confined to 
biblical subjects, but most of them were 
restored, or mainly renewed, between 1828 
and 1841. These three tiers of statues now 
consist of— 

1, Distinguished local persons. 

2. Emblematical figures of the former 
Trade Guilds. 

3- The historic Counts of Lorraine and 
the Dukes of Brabant in historic sequence. 

In the interior was much of value, in- 
cluding a wealth of paintings and an ex- 
cellent local museum of antiquities. In the 
basement there was a model of the great 
church of St. Peter, and also a ground plan 
of the same, both of them of fifteenth-century 
date ; they were almost, if not quite, unique 
survivals of medizval days, and were much 
prized by architects. 

But even the town hall of Louvain was 
eclipsed by another centre of interest, brim 
full of historical associations—namely, the 
buildings of the famous University. The 
great hall of this beautiful pile of ‘buildings 
originally served as the Cloth Hall of the 
weavers, and was of late Norman date. 
When the University was founded in 1425 
by Pope Martin V. and Duke John IV. of 
Brabant, this Cloth Hall was made its central 
feature, and by degrees other fine buildings 
were added to it, including well-arranged 
accommodation for the great library. Ina 
short space of time the University of Louvain 
surpassed every other like establishment 
throughout the whole of Christendom in 
wealth, numbers, and reputation. It em- 
braced alli the faculties, and a Louvain degree 
was generally accepted as a mark of sound 
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scholarship. There were originally twenty- 
eight separate colleges; but at a later period, 
when the University was at its prime, it 
numbered forty-six colleges and upwards of 
6,000 students. It has been termed the 
‘* Athens of Belgium,” and at an earlier date 
the “Oxford of the Low Countries.” It 
produced a large number of distinguished 
humanists, many of whom were closely con- 
nected with England. One of the most 
celebrated was Jerome de Busleiden, who 
was appointed Councillor of State and Master 
of Requests ; he was sent to England on an 
embassy by his nation to congratulate 
Henry VIII. on his accession to the throne, 
and it was on this occasion that he first made 
the acquaintance of Sir Thomas More. The 
English statesman was sent on a mission to 
Flanders in 1516, when he paid a long visit 
to Busleiden at his home at Louvain. _ He 
wrote a glowing account of the wonders 
and delights of this home, with its well- 
stocked great library and its considerable 
collection of antiquities, sculptures, and 
paintings ; he was also much impressed with 
his host’s vast store of learning. 

The bookshops of Louvain were famous 
above those of all other cities. The most 
famous of its booksellers was Thierry Martens ; 
he was the successor of the earliest Belgian 
printer, John of Westphalia; to him was 
entrusted the printing of the first edition in 
Latin of More’s U¢opia. Busleiden, who 
died in 1518, left a considerable sum of 
money for the teaching of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. A new college was founded, 
styled “the College of the Three Lan- 
guages”; and Erasmus, “the Prince of 
Literary Europe,” became its principal. A 
whole number of the Antiguary would be 
required even barely to enumerate the great 
number of distinguished scholars connected 
at this period and shortly afterwards with 
Louvain University. 

Two Englishmen, Robert Wakefield of 
Cambridge, and Robert Shirwood of Oxford, 
were successively Professors of Hebrew at 
Louvain. Erasmus extolled the delicious 
skies and its quietness with every facility for 
study. Vives, a Spaniard who lectured for 
part of the year at Oxford, an authority on 
poor relief, said that there ‘All things are 
full of love and charms.”’ There can be no 


doubt whatever that Louvain, throughout 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was the 
most fascinating town of Europe as a home 
for scholars. The French Revolutionists 
closed the University, after a period of 
decay, in 1797; but it was reopened under 
Dutch ruie in 1817. On the separation of 
the two kingdoms of Belgium and Holland 
in 1834, the State ceased to control the 
University, and it has since been maintained 
by the Belgian Church as a Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

This University was especially endeared to 
the Irish people. It was thronged for cen- 
turies by Irish students, there being no such 
institution in Ireland itself until the establish- 
ment of Maynooth, in 1793. A distinct 
Irish College was established in the Univer- 
sity which was from time to time endowed 
with bursaries by Irish people. A very large 
proportion of the Irish priests and bishops 
have for a long time held, and still hold, 
Louvain degrees. 

The celebrated University Library dates 
from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A catalogue of 120 pages was printed 
in 1636. In 1723, when the volumes num- 
bered upwards of 11,000, the library was 
housed in a fine stone building. Ere long it 
increased to 70,000 volumes, and several 
great scholars were amongst its librarians. 
Some of its earliest books are unique, no 
other copy being in existence. Of late years 
modern works brought up the total to over 
150,000 volumes. In addition to the store of 
printed works, the library contains a large 
number of priceless manuscripts. Many of 
these manuscripts were Irish. When the 
Four Masters compiled their marvellous great 
work, the Annals of Ireland, a large portion 
of it was based on the literary treasures of 
Louvain. 

This glorious library was ruthlessly and 


deliberately destroyed by fire at the hands of 


the German Huns. I have spoken to several 
Belgians who are prepared to swear that they 
saw soldiers carrying bundles of straw on 
pitchforks, which were heaped within and 
without the library, and augmented by several 
wainloads from the country, and the whole 
set on fire, so that in a very short time this vast 
and invaluable store of literature was reduced 
to a heap of ashes. In this respect these 
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“cultured ” Germans were far worse than the 
godless French Revolutionists. In 1793, when 
the French occupied Brussels, they had the 
wit to see that the library stores of that great 
town were of infinite value. They packed 
up waggonloads of the choicest books and 
manuscripts, each drawn by eight horses, and 
dispatched them to the great Library of Paris. 
In the following year the French ransacked 
various other old libraries in the Nether- 
lands, including that of Louvain. The 
result was that an additional twelve waggon- 
loads were sent to the French capital. But 
when the Allies occupied Paris in 1815, 
the pictures, books, and manuscripts, which 
had been looted from other countries by 
revolutionary or Napoleonic forces, were re- 
turned to the places from which they had 
been stolen. Had these barbarian Germans 
taken these treasures to Berlin, one of the re- 
sults of the peace of Berlin would have been 
the restitution to Louvain of the stolen goods. 
But the brutes, as we have seen, reduced the 
whole of this store of literature to a heap of 
ashes, and the single remnant now extant is 
a portion of a singed leaf of a beautifully 
illuminated manuscript which the wind car- 
ried into an adjacent garden. 

The pages of the Antiquary are scarcely 
the place wherein to descant upon The un- 
utterable horrors that have overtaken this 
quiet, unfortified, peaceful old town, whose 
very atmosphere was redolent of a spirit of 
learning and culture, upon which, on that 
Tuesday evening in last August, broke all 
the din and devastation, all the foul rapine 
and all the drunken savagery of a swarm of 
modern Huns. The accounts that have 
reached my ears from eyewitnesses of the 
ghastly scenes, from private letters that I 
have seen, aye, and from the most awful 
photographs of hideous mutilations, convince 
me that hardly 1 in 10,000 of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain yet realize the awful deeds 
of shameless, cruel foulness which were out- 
poured upon revered Louvain only a few 
weeks ago, deeds for the commission of 
which the very cannibal head-hunters of the 
Solomon Isles would have blushed to per- 
petrate. 

The town was neither shelled nor bom- 
barded, but the great church of St, Pierre 
was deliberately fired and reduced to utter 
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ruin—a ruin shared to a great extent by the 
other churches and religious houses—the Uni- 
versity and Library obliterated, and streets- 
full of houses destroyed by wanton and de- 
liberate incendiaries, and all in revenge for 
wholly imaginary or craftily invented charges 
made by drunken soldiery and their intoxi- 
cated officers as to civilian risings. The 
Hotel de Ville, in its massive stone suprem- 
acy, was difficult to destroy by fire, but it 
was foully treated, the flames raged around 
it, and it is sorely begrimed and damaged. 

As to the treatment of men’s bodies— 
those temples of the Holy Ghost—the Rector 
of the University, the Burgomaster, all the 
police officials, and eventually several priests, 
were shot in cold blood. About 1,000 adult 
male civilians were sent as slaves into Ger- 
many to an unknown destination, dragged 
from their wives and children; about 8,000, 
towards the third day, when these horrors 
raged, were crowded for the night into a 
building barely fit for 800, and in the morn- 
ing is it any wonder that there was a heap of 
tender babes and children all dead? The 
German officer responsible for the firing of 
the town and for the wholesale awful crimes 
by which it was accompanied was a Major 
von Manteufel. He was said to have been 
suspended in his command towards the end 
of September, and it was supposed and hoped 
that this was the result of a German inquiry 
as to the atrocities of the troops. But, alas! 
on the day that I am writing (November 21) 
it is officially announced that Major von 
Manteufel is appointed Governor of East 
Flanders. 

I must content myself with two authentic 
statements. The first is an extract from the 
third report, issued on August 28, of the 
Official Belgium Commission by men of the 
highest judicial authority, premising it by 
the fact that there was not an armed civilian 
throughout the whole town, every weapon 
had been scrupulously collected by the bur- 
gomaster, even fencing rapiers and childrens’ 
toy guns: 

“ A group of some five hundred men and 
women described as hostages were ranked in 
the open space by the station, and they were 
informed that for every soldier said to have 
been fired on in the town ten of them would 
be shot. This arrangement was carried out 
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with true German regard for the punctilious 
observation of all rules. 

“The wretched people sobbed and wrung 
their hands and fell on their knees, but they 
might as well have appealed to men of stone. 

“Ten by ten as the night wore on they 
were brought from the ranks and slaughtered, 
without regard to age or sex, before the eyes 
of those who-remained.” : 

The other statement is in a translated 
French letter, the original of which was 
placed in my hands last October ; it has not 
hitherto appeared in print. It was written 
the end of last August by Monsieur Lebbe, a 
Belgian solicitor—as to the birth of a grand- 
son—to his daughter, who is a nun in an 
English convent in Kent. His otherdaughter, 
Mica, had recently married Monsieur Jacques 
Thoreau, a professor of Louvain University: 


“ My Dear CHILD, 

“This is the first letter that I am 
able to write with any hope of its arriving at 
its destination, and I hasten to send it to 
assure you we are quite well and safe. The 
papers will have informed you of the horrors 
of which Belgium was the theatre: Wil- 
helm II, is surnamed Attila II., but I truly 
believe that it is an injury to the barbarian 
to name him with the Kaiser, for the Huns, 
under their Chief, never committed the 
atrocities of which the Prussians are guilty. 
They pillaged, they shot, they burned, and 
in this they resembled their successors, but 
the latter torture their victims with a refine- 
ment that Attila’s barbarians never imagined. 

“ Listen to our story, it is miraculous, and 
if to-day we are alive, it is to God and to the 
protecton of our Holy Mother, to whom we 
owe it. As you know, Mica expected a 
baby at the beginning of August, and her 
mother left for Louvain at the end of July. 
When we learnt that Germany had declared 
war on Belgium, I left immediately to fetch 
them back, but Jacques was detained at 
Louvain by his ambulance duties. Mica 
would not leave her husband and thy mother 
would not leave, so that I had to return 
alone. This was August 5. The events be- 
coming worse, I returned to Louvain the 
12th and the 16th, but without more suc- 
cess. I went to Blankenberghe. The even- 
ing of the 19th a crowd of Louvainois came 


and announced to us the taking and the 
burning of the City. I left immediately to 
take help to your mother and your sister. 
The journey was long, for already our lines 
had been cut in many places. However, I 
arrived on Wednesday the 21st: the town 
was full of German soldiers, but all seemed 
calm. I would have brought away every- 
body, but knowing the state of thy poor 
sister it was difficult to make the journey. 
I remained at Louvain, and on Monday, the 
24th, a fine little boy was born to Mica. He 
was privately baptized the following day, 
receiving the name of Francois Louis Marie. 
We were happy, so much the more that all 
seemed calm, but it was the calm preceding 
the storm. On the evening of the 25th, we 
distinctly heard the cannon at a short dis- 
tance: it was our own guns inflicting an ob- 
vious check on the Germans, who were lying 
in wait. It was nearly 7 o’clock when we 
saw the German troops running down the 
Station Road to escape the Belgians, whom 
they believed were on their heels. The 
former did not cease to fire: the firing was 
so violent that we feared the bombardment 
of the City: we took refuge in the cellar, but 
soon everything was quiet, and we went up- 
stairs again. Considering the circumstances, 
I advised everybody to go to bed in the back 
rooms: we placed thy sister in the dining 
room, the baby was put to bed in the 
veranda, thy mother and I took refuge in 
the bath-room. I had scarcely gone to bed, 
when the nurse knocked at the door, 
and informed us that there were fires 
in three or four places in the town. 
Without waiting to dress myself, I went 
to the garret, where from a dormer win- 
dow I could see better. At this instant 
I heard a proclamation, of which I only 
understood one terrifying sentence: ‘The 
town was in a state of siege; the houses 
would be burnt and razed to the ground.’ 
I descended quickly, as I hoped to take 
Mica and thy mother to the cellar, and there 
to save all we could with them. We had 
not yet carried out our project, when the 
door of our house and the windows on the 
ground-floor were shivered to pieces under 
the blows of the soldiers. ‘Two entered with 
drawn swords, whilst the third seemed to 
give them orders; they were on the other 
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side of the staircase. I fled to the veranda. 
The nurse had locked the door ; I forced it 
with a blow of the shoulder, and snatched 
the child from the nurse’s arms. I ran 
downstairs, four steps at the time, entered 
the dining-room, gave the child to thy 
mother, and helped Jacques to carry Mica 
into the cellar. In less time than it takes 
me to write, we were all shut up again in 
the cellar, Mica on a mattress, the others 
seated on the ground. The little Frangois 
slept. Thanks to this circumstance, no sound 
revealed our presence, thus escaping the 
danger of being shot in our refuge. The 
night passed in terrible anxiety. We had 
two messieurs taking refuge in the cellar, 
sleeping in a small yard, as the heat was 
insupportable, and we were nearly suffocated. 
The firing gradually lessened, and when day 
came all appeared calm. I went into the 
garden; our house was almost ruined. I 
would have gone out, but that would have 
meant to risk certain death. The road was 
full of soldiers armed to the teeth, and ready 
to fire on any civilian who came in sight. I 
returned to the cellar to try and arrange a 
plan of escaping during the night. In the 
meantime Jacques discovered two loaves; 
we ate some slices to sustain us till the 
evening. We also found some beer, and the 
cistern furnished us with water, not very 
drinkable, and rendered still worse by the 
smoke which had entered through the pipes. 
Our vault resisted perfectly, and we could 
have believed ourselves in safety when we 
were alarmed by a fresh event—the heat had 
caused a leakage in the pipes which brought 
the water from the town. It was necessary 
to place large basins to collect the water, 
and it fell so much that the ground was 
covered with two to three centimetres of 
water. We passed the whole of Wednesday 
the 26th in planning escape for the following 
night, and we decided that at nine o'clock, 
when it would be dark, we should all go 
into our neighbours garden. There was 
a ladder in the garden, and Jacques and I 
were to carry thy sister, thy mother to take 


* the little one, and the servant and nurse 


would follow; but when the night came, 
fires freshly lighted during the day illumi- 
nated the garden, and flight was impossible. 
We had to remain shut up till the following 


morning, and from all sides we heard the 
firing of the Germans, and at any attempt to 
escape, we should have exposed ourselves 
to the danger of falling under the Prussian 
bullets. We waited then another night, 
longer even than the preceding one. We 
fell literally from fatigue, and for my part I 
fell upon the ground covered with water, 
and there I slept several hours. During 
sleep I was overwhelmed with sad thoughts ; 
I made to God the sacrifice of my life, 
but I prayed him to spare the others— 
thy mother, thy sister, her husband, their 
child, and also their good little Martha (the 
servant), who was so devoted to us, and never 
let a single complaint escape during those 
long hours of confinement. Although very 
good, the little child cried several times, and 
then we were fearful of alarms. We were 
afraid of being discovered and shot in the 
cellar, like many others, of whom we learnt 
after our deliverance. During the preceding 
day I had thought out a means of feeding the 
little one. We had torn up a little sheet in 
which he was wrapped, and with the help of 
some linen we manufactured some ‘suckers’ 
made from bread soaked in water; poor 
little fellow, he must content himself with 
this poor nourishment until the following 
Monday. When we had found some sugar 
on Thursday, we mixed it with one of the 
loaves, but he had to be contented with 
cistern water. Thursday morning we took 
counsel facing our frightful situation, and 
tried to stop the inundation by penetrating 
the burning basement where the water was 
situated. Jacques succeeded, enveloping his 
head in a damp cloth: and then a second 
time Jacques and I went into the still burning 
basement ; we had to break in the burning 
door of the wine cellar and remove wine 
bottles, some sugar, some rice, and some 
apples. This rudimentary feeding sufficed 
to nourish us till the following Monday: on 
this day we had to recognize that our retreat 
had become untenable, and we resolved to 
leave it. Martha and I went to the burnt 
basement, and we saw some civilians in the 
street ; we made a last sign of the Cross, we 
commended our souls unto God, and we went 
across the ruins of our house. The first 
person who met our sad procession was a 
professor of the University, an ambulance 
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man at St. Thomas’s; he made us enter his 
house, offered us some eggs, all that he had 
remaining. In a short time a litter came for 
Mica, and carried her to St. Thomas’s, where 
we were received with open arms by Monseig- 
neur de Plomage. We were at last saved. 
Join with us in thanking God ; we shall never 
know how to thank Him enough ; it is to 
Him we owe our safety ; without His Divine 
protection we should have been dead, burnt, 
asphixiated, or shot. I will tell you verbally 
all the horrors that we have heard narrated : 
the great battle which lasted since the 6th 
round the environs of Paris is ended, the 
Allies have forced the German lines, the 
barbarians are everywhere in flight ; in several 
days, without doubt, our dear Belgium will 
see their last battalion depart. But as every- 
thing is to be feared from these monsters 
I shall go to Brussels to-morrow. I wish to 
bring back thy mother, thy sister, and their 
child. I do not believe that they will dare 
to burn Brussels ; however, my task will not 
be finished till all will be in security. I am 
here by myself to see which route it is neces- 
sary to follow. I was a long time in arriving 
at Ypres (three days), but on all sides there 
are Germans flying towards France to the 
help of their broken lines, and returning 
precipitately to Belgium to oppose the 
Belgians, who were reducing the feeble 
garrisons left to terrorize the occupied towns. 
To-day, beaten a little everywhere, the Tar- 
tars no longer occupy the roads. Courage 
and prayer.” 
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Cancarville in Cipper 

Qormandy. 

By CHARLES ROESSLER DE GRAVILLE. 
_——p>—__ 

JHE remarkable chalk-bed faulting 

visible at the cliff of Fécamp is one 

of the geological accidents which 

prepared the formation of the deep 
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valleys and abrupt vales between that part 
of Normandy and Rouen. Later the power- 
ful torrents from the south - east, which 
framed the River Seine of to-day, were 
followed by landslips and, such as at Tan- 


carville and Lillebonne, formed terraces, 
half-way down, which were brought to use as 
strategic positions, when the inconveniences 
of the older ofpfide began to induce the in- 
habitants to seek spots of easier access. 

At Tancarville the triangular terrace occu- 
pied by the castle is isolated from the hill, 
on the eastern side by a vale doubled with a 
paralleled ditch line. From the north to the 
west a valley turns around the buildings, 
deeper and deeper, as it comes to join the 
former bed of the River Seine, still marshy 
in 1868, at the time the present pen-and-ink 
sketch was taken. 

The most ancient tower of the castle 
stands at the south-eastern corner ; the quad- 
rangular shape and style of masonry suggest 
the time of Henry I. The two other corner 
towers, semi-rounded and pointed at the 
edge, seem to have been inspired later by 
the dungeon at Andeli, which was built by 
Richard I. These two specimens of early 
military architecture give us, to a certain 
extent, a first idea of the modern Italian 
bastion. 

The main entrance is a vaulted passage 
between two round towers, over a boulevard 
accessible from the declivity by a winding 
toad. They deserve a visit, as well as the 
“* Eagle Tower,” which commands the river 
and the valley. 

In the right-hand round tower are prison 
rooms ; on the walls are still to be seen 
engraven emblems, representing shields, 
bucklers, shoes, arrows, crests, ships, and 
boats, which occupied the leisure hours of 
the captives. 

On the summit of the Eagle Tower two 
cannons and their ancient movable powder 
and bullet boxes are interesting specimens 
of the fifteenth-century artillery. 

The three sides of the walls of the castle 
measure a perimeter of nearly 1,500 feet. 

A chapel, with its graceful pointed arches ; 
a banqueting hall and the knights’ hall, with 
visible traces of medizeval wall-painting ; the 
immense tower “ Coquesart,” at the farther 
end ; huge foundations and partly tumbled- 
down round-towers, leave on the visitor an 
impression of genuine grandeur, which is a 
special feature of this castle. 

Before the time of the Conquest, the 
family of Tancarville was already illustrious, 
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but under the Norman appellation of Fitz- 
Gerald. In the year 1034, Radulf, son of 
Gerald, is named as holding the office of 
chamberlain to Duke Robert, the father of 
William I., and became the governor and 
chamberlain of the son, who mentions him 
as “ Radulfus, meus magister aulzque et 
camerz mez princeps.’’ Later, the family 
retained the dignity of chamberlain of the 
King, as Duke of Normandy, while another 
nobleman was appointed to the same office 
for the English Crown. 

The Norman Tancarvilles did not play a 


were killed ; “‘ for,’’ says the chronicler, “they 
were clad in iron, and because the fear of 
God led them to spare one another.” 

His successor, Rabel, happily saved his 
life, stepping back from the White Ship as 
soon as he perceived the disorder and licence 
“ already bursting out before the vessel took 
to sea.” Like many Norman barons, he 
joined the followers of Mathilda, the Empress, 
who founded, near Lillebonne, the abbey of 
‘le Valasse.” Mathilda dictated liberal laws in 
favour of the inhabitants of the river-side, 
by which laws brothers had to share their 





FIG. I.—TANCARVILLE, 
Pen and ink view taken in 1868 by the author. 


great part in English history, and are hardly 
traceable there, until a few confiscations 
took place in the time of King John (in 
1204). 

In Normandy, however, they are always in 
the first rank. The one we connect with 
the erection of the square tower is said, by 
Ordericus Vitalis, to have remained faithful to 
Henry I., “being one of those who were 
united with the King during adversity, as 
well as during prosperity, disdaining the 
benefits of opprobrium, treason, and perjury.” 
He fought at Brenmule, that remarkable 
battle where, out of 900 knights, three only 





property and provide for their sisters. Rabel 
was defeated by Stephen, and died in 1140. 

The seal figured on the next page belonged 
to William, who took part in the rebellion of 
Prince Henry and his brothers against their 
father. Later we see him leaving Tancar- 
ville to join Richard for the Crusade. As 
he was passing the gates of the castle one 
of his vassals came before him to implore 
a favour. “I shall grant it,” answered he, 
“if I come back from Jerusalem.” 

But he never returned! Perhaps even 
was it not given to him to see the walls of 
the Holy City, though he is mentioned in 
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1190 at Messine, as one of the warrantors 
for the peace agreed between Richard and 
the King of Sicily. His son Radulf escorted 
the Queen when she returned from Pales- 





FIG. 2.—SEAL OF WILLIAM THE CRUSADER. 
Records at Rouen. 


tine, and deserved the title Berangere gives 
him in a charter delivered at Rouen as “a 
companion of King Richard.” 

The Red Exchequer Book gives us, under 
the reign of Henry II., an interesting infor- 
mation: “ Camemarius de Tankarvilla debet 
X militis et ad servitium suum XCIII et 
III partes.” Ten military men for the duke- 
King, and ninety-three and three-quarters 
for the chamberlain’s personal retinue were 
valuable contributions to the small armies of 
the twelfth century. 

The second seal represents Robert, who 
also was the chamberlain for Normandy, 
now under the French King. Old chronicles 
describe the judiciary duel which he fought, 
before a gallery of monarchs and gentlemen, 
with Harcourt, his neighbour of Lillebonne, 
who had struck him cruelly after passionate 
words had been exchanged on a high road 
about the possession of a mill. 

The King of England and the King of 
Navarra, who were present, expressed the 
wish to have the fight stopped. ‘A donc,” 


says the chronicler, “fut crié 4o de par le 
roy, et furent faicts tous deux contens et par 
les dits roys la paix fut faicte d’eulx. Et fut 
en viron lan MCCC.” 

The Paris Records give us the text of the 
judgment : “ Philippe, etc. .. . Nous voulons 
et ordonnons que le dit sire de Harecourt 
fasse amende au Chambellant de lexces de 
vengeance quil apris de lui, plus grand quil 
ne devit.”” The penalty ordered against Har- 
court was a pilgrimage to N. D. de Boulogne, 
to Saint Thibault, and to N. D. du Puy (a 
whole journey at that time). And to all those 
who were in his company “a blesser le cham- 
bellant nous ostons et deffendons toute mani- 
ere de guerre des deux patties soit par ce 
cas ci soit par tous autres’ (Ordonnances des 
rois de France, Philippe quatre). 

Soon after Robert was killed, with many 
others, when the French horsemen were de- 
feated by a Flemish body of infantry. His 
son died very young, and was the last of the 
direct descent. Then the estate came by 
inheritance to the Harcourts, whose coat of 
arms is to be recognized on the ceiling of a 





FIG 3.—SEAL OF ROBERT, CHAMBERLAIN OF 
PHILIP THE FAIR. 


Records at Caen. 


room in one of the two round-towers at the 
principal entrance. 

This supposes many reconstructions, and 
the round-shaped towers on the north-east 
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side seem, in fact, to belong to that fourteenth- 
century period, while the buildings towards 
the west and the immense tower, ‘‘ Coque- 
sart,” display what is evidently fifteenth- 
century workmanship. The dungeon, now 
quite razed, and the best parts of the Eagle 
Tower, edged in acute angle, tell us of a style 
in use at Andeli in 1197; the square tower 
refers to at least eighty years sooner. Many 
halls, now in a very ruinous state, had been 
repaired in the fifteenth century, when the 
walls were embattled and loop-holed under 
John and Henry Grey before Tancarville 
received there Charles VII. on his conquer- 
ing journey from Rouen to Harfleur. The 
armoury on the terrace over the river is re- 
placed by a modern building of the eighteenth 
century, which was once the property of 
Law, the celebrated financier. We have at 
Rouen old accounts that give us the details 
of the work ordered during the English occu- 
pation. We are also told by the chroniclers 
of the surprise of the castle by the com- 
moners and peasantry in 1435, who kept it 
during two years. In 1449 Tancarville was 
included by Somerset in his capitulation of 
Rouen, after the sudden raid of the French 
King on Pont-de-l’Arche. 

The last act was played at the time of 
the partisans’ wars of the sixteenth century, 
during the sieges of Rouen and Havre, and 
the campaign of Henry of Navarre. Modern 
artillery was coming in action, and the good 
old round-towers lost a great deal of their 
importance. The final blow came by the 
orders of Cardinal Richelieu, who destroyed 
every stronghold that remained in the pro- 
vinces, without belonging to the King. 

Many years already have passed since the 
ancient walls of Tancarville were deserted 
and left to decay. Yet the open view and 
beautiful forest background, the proud 
towers, crumbling and covered with vegeta- 
tion as they are, outline a proud countenance 
worthy of the early history of Tancarville and 
the noble Anglo-Norman period. 


Se 


Che Midoway human Skeleton, 
@erman East Africa. 


By J. Rerp Morr, F.R.A.I. 
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TN the Zimes of March 19 and 27 
MOY last, abridged accounts were given 
“9.4r,%| of the prehistoric human skeleton 
discovered by Dr. Hans Reck, of 
the Geological Institute of Berlin, in the 
Oldoway ravine in German East Africa. 
Owing to the kindness and courtesy of 
Dr. Reck I have been enabled to peruse and 
study his recently published preliminary 
report (‘ First preliminary report relating to 
the discovery of a fossil human skeleton in 
Central Africa”) of this discovery, and, as 
there can be little doubt that his work is of 
great scientific interest and importance, I am 
anxious to place before the public the evidence 
upon which he bases his claims to a high 
antiquity for the human remains he has been 
so fortunate as to discover. The expedition 
to Central Africa in 1913 which resulted in 
the Oldoway discovery was undertaken by 
means of financial and other help given by 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Science and 
the Society of Friends of Natural History in 
Berlin, and had primarily for its object the 
determination of the geological structure of 
various east and west “profiles” from the 
coast of the Indian Ocean to the Central 
African Lakes ; and it was during the prosecu- 
tion of this work that the very fruitful Oldoway 
excavations were made on behalf of the 
Geological and Palzontological Institute and 
Museum of the Berlin University. 

The Oldoway ravine, 80 to 100 metres deep, 
which lies in the northern part of German 
East Africa, cuts into the wide plateau of 
the Serengeti Steppe, and exhibits a broad, 
flat base and cajion-like sides composed of 
several steep “shelves,” which offer excep- 
tional opportunities for geological examina- 
tion. Dr. Reck distinguishes seven distinct 
and superimposed strata composing the walls 
of the ravine, and finds that four of these are 
fossiliferous—that is, contain the bones of 
various animals. The lowest and oldest is 
composed of basaltic lava and is un- 
fossiliferous, while the overlying deposits, 
with the exception of those at the actual - 
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surface of the ground, have all yielded 
mammalian remains of one sort or another. 

In the layer resting immediately upon the 
basal basaltic lava a considerable part of the 
skeleton of a well-preserved rhinoceros was 
discovered, and in the overlying deposit, that 
in which the human skeleton was found, a 
great number of elephant remains, differing 
from the present-day African elephant, and 
a splendid hippopotamus skull, were un- 
earthed. 

The deposit above that in which the human 
bones occurred furnished almost exclusively 
single bones of elephants and antelopes ; the 
next, elephant remains and the bones of fish ; 
and the last, the material resting under the 
surface stratum, the remains of antelopes and 
gazelles. Dr. Reck concludes, from an ex- 
amination of the various contents of the 
Oldoway strata, that within the period of 
their deposition a considerable change of 
climate took place, the upper layers with 
their preponderating antelope fauna indicating 
a dry steppe condition such as now exists in 
this district, while the lower, with few antelope 
and abundant elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, crocodile, and fish remains, points 
to a much moister forest climate. This 
evidence is also supported by the fact that 
a lake existed at one time at this spot, which, 
however, is now so arid as to render human 
habitation impossible even to tribes adapted 
to very dry conditions. 

The most important discovery made during 
the Oldoway excavations was that of the 
human skeleton which was found while 
making one of the prospecting trenches such 
as are usually made in archzological and 
geological investigations. It appears that the 
human bones were found in the deepest but 
one fossiliferous lacustrine deposit, that in 
which a large number of elephant remains 
and the hippopotamusskull occurred, and were 
in a condition of good preservation and 
almost perfect completeness. The discovery 
was made about 3 or 4 metres below the 
steep edge of the ravine where the deposit 
containing the fossil bones is cut into and 
exposed, this exposure having occurred when 
the valley was formed. Dr. Reck points out 
that the deposit, which in other parts of the 
ravine lies deep below the ground, has at 
this spot, owing to some tectonic movements, 


been raised nearer the surface; but the 
evidence shows very clearly that the other 
layers which normally cover the “human 
stratum” were present when the skeleton 
was embedded. 

The remains were found in “complete 
coherence,” though somewhat crushed, and 
parallel with the joints of the clayey material 
in which they occurred. The posture of the 
body appears to have been of an ultra- 
contracted nature, the head being “ pressed 
between the shoulders and the legs drawn up 
closely”; and as no artificial objects of any 
kind were found with the skeleton or in the 
neighbourhood, the discoverer suggests that 
this human being fell in some way into the 
lake, sank to the bottom, and was quickly 
covered over. Dr. Reck considers—and his 
evidence appears to me to be very strong— 
that it is impossible to imagine that this 
skeleton attained its position in the deposit 
in which it occurred otherwise than during 
its normal accumulation, and that any idea of 
an artificial grave having been dug into the 
stratum is untenable. It is pointed out that 
this man cannot very well have been lowered 
into a grave from the present surface, as such 
a digging would have had to have been 3 to 
4 metres in depth, and through layers of 
widely different appearance and hardness ; 
and apart from this it is incredible that any 
people would dig a grave in compact, hard 
material on the abrupt slope of a ravine when 
a much softer and level surface lay close at 
hand. The human bones, moreover, were 
firmly embedded in exactly the same way as 
the mammalian bones in the deposit, and 
needed to be worked out by means of chisel 
and hammer such as were used in extracting 
these latter specimens. The geological age 
of the Oldoway strata has not yet been 
definitely fixed, as Dr. Reck’s notes and the 
fossil fauna recovered have not been ex- 
haustively examined ; but it seems established 
that these cannot be by any means of recent 
origin, and that the geological and palzonto- 
logical aspects indicate that the stratum 
containing the human remains, and therefore 
the skeleton itself, probably belong to some 
part of the very ancient Pleistocene period of 
Africa. 

There can be no doubt that, if the antiquity 
of the Oldoway skeleton is fully established, 
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the views held by a number of prehistorians 
regarding the antiquity of man will have to 
be considerably modified, as it appears that 
the being found is by no means of a very 
early and primitive type, and therefore the 
conclusion must be faced that at a very early 
period man was already highly evolved. 
This discovery seems to support in a 
remarkable manner the claims to a high 
antiquity, put forward by the finders, for the 
human skeleton found in rg9t1 below a 
stratum of chalky boulder clay at Ipswich, 
an account of which appeared in the Zimes 
of February 1, 1912. 

This skeleton, it will be remembered, 
occurred beneath what is apparently an early 
Pleistocene clay of glacial origin, with which 
it was in part incorporated, and from which the 
bones were with the greatest difficulty separ- 
ated. ‘The Ipswich man also exhibited dis- 
tinctly modern characteristics, and the body 
was found in an ultra-contracted posture. Dr. 
Hans Reck is to be congratulated upon a 
most important discovery, and when his full 
account of the Oldoway excavations is 
published the antiquity of the modern type 
of man will, I think, be generally accepted by 
all those who regard this question from an 
unbiassed and unprejudiced standpoint. 


eed) 


BWethlebem bosypital.* 


AE author of this handsome volume 
(SE pee is the Chaplain to the Hospital, 
B Ze who tells us he has devoted nearly 

~ four years to the preparation of it 
for the press. It is somewhat surprising that 
a comprehensive history of so ancient and so 
well known a foundation has had to wait till 
now for a chronicler. Beyond a few sketches 
treating only of very limited periods, none of 
which touches the history of the hospital 
prior to the fifteenth century, or is of much 
merit, Bedlam’s history has hitherto remained 
unwritten and neglected, while its very name 
has long been a byword for disorder. 


* The Story of Bethlehem Hospital from its Foun- 
dation in 1247. By E.G. O’Donoghue. With 140 
illustrations. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1914. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. xx+427. Price 15s. net. 

VOL. XI. 






But the metaphorical application of 
“Bedlam ’”’ has long since ceased to have 
any appropriateness. Chapter xxxvi. of the 
book, entitled ‘‘ Transformation,” describes 
the sagacious and beneficent revolution 
which finally abolished the popular reproach 
of “ Bedlam.” In 1864 the criminal wards 
sent their last batch of insane to the newly 
built State asylum of Broadmoor, and paupers 
were gradually drafted out of the other wards 
in order to realize the intention of the 
Governors to raise “by degrees the social 
status of the patients who were to be eligible 
for admission.” In preparation for this, and 
in deference to the kindlier public feeling 
towards the afflicted in mind, the comforts 
of cheerful surroundings and entertainments 
were then introduced. 

The story of the famous Foundation opens 
in Bethlehem of Judzea, at the Church of the 
Nativity and the Monastery of St. Mary. 
Here a villainous character, in the person of 
a thirteenth-century Bishop of Bethlehem, 
one John the Roman, is found selling Church 
lands, religious property and relics, with 
prodigal indifference, to further his scanda- 
lous dissipations. Then “the Kharasmians, 
a wild horde of Mohammedans from Cen- 
tral Asia, fell upon Bethlehem and left its 
convent, if they spared its church, despoiled 
and in ruins.” A not very hopeful opening, 
but out of evil good may come. In want and 
despair the refugee chapter appealed to the 
Pope, Honorius III., who appointed a new 
Bishop and gave the brethren permission to 
beg alms throughout their wanderings, vouch- 
safing the charitable forty days’ indulgence 
for helping the brethren. Many countries 
witnessed their dispersion, London, Trump- 
ington, near Cambridge, and Tranent in East 
Lothian, each received a colony, the last- 
named surviving in the hospital of Saint Ger- 
main to this day. 

In 1247 Simon FitzMary, a well-to-do 
citizen of London, conveyed to the Bishop 
of Bethlehem and his successors and to the 
chapter of his church, all the land which he 
had “in the parish of St. Botolph without 
Bischopesgate, London.” Here Bethlehem 
Hospital, as a priory to care for the sick— 
not apparently sick in mind—was instituted 
and flourished for four hundred years. Its 
site is now covered by Liverpool Street and its 
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three stations. The course of the Hospital’s 
philanthropic career naturally did not run 
without checks and hindrances. It had its 
bad stewards and years of necessity: it ex- 
perienced seizure by the King as an alien 
priory; its mastership was farmed ; it endured 
sufferings during the contention as to who 
should have the governance of the house, 
the King or the City’s Court of Aldermen ; 
and, finally, came the confiscation and re- 
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Through all the hardships we have named, 
and of which Mr. O’Donoghue gives full 
accounts, the Hospital strove bravely for 
her suffering children. Citizens like John 
Carpenter, the founder of the City of London 
School; John Gower, the poet; Stephen 
Forster, and others, seeing both the good- 
ness and the distress of her cause, sought to 
alleviate her adversity with golden gifts. 

At what date the brethren of the priory 


THE COMMON SEAL OF BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 


The subject of the Seal is the Assumption of the Virgin: the date of it is Henry VI. or Henry VII. 
(Photographed from an engraved copper plate preserved at the Bodleian Library.) 


sale of the Hospital by England’s royal 
paragon of avarice, Henry VIII. 

Of bad stewards, Peter Taverner (1388) 
was pre-eminent in audacity, his misde- 
meanours and defalcations forming the 
ground for an inquisition appointed by 
Henry IV. Besides immorality, drunken- 
ness and usury towards patients on his own 
part, the letting of the hospital precincts to 
improper uses, and the neglect of his charges, 
there is appended to the indictment a long list 
of articles which he was said to have stolen. 


began to undertake the care of the sick in 
mind, and to occupy the sphere in which the 
Hospital to-day exclusively works, the author 
has been, through absence of record, unable 
precisely to fix. The ‘Stone House,” stand- 
ing amidst the fields at Charing Cross, in an 
isolated neighbourhood —as did the con- 
temned leper-houses of St. James and St. 
Giles—and belonging to the Hospital, was 
deemed a suitable place for the.harbouring 
of its first insane. Kings, however, did not 
like the proximity of distracted people to their 
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palace, and caused them to be transferred to 
the Hospital proper in Bishopsgate. But 
Bethlehem’s interest in the site nevertheless 
remained till exchanged with the Crown in 
1830 for a strip of Piccadilly, thus allowing 
the eastern side of Trafalgar Square to be 
made. Then were swept away the Goat 
Tavern and Chequers Inn, frequented by 
Pepys, the Admiralty Secretary, and his 
friends. 

In Bishopsgate, meanwhile, apothecaries 
were giving their patients pill, powder and 
lash, and treating their dementia frequently 
with exorcism and charm. Doctors came 






























































THE PRE-REFORMATION ARMS OF BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITAL. 


and went while methods and science pro- 
gressed, but space forbids us here to make 
their acquaintance, Some were good, some 
were bad, some were fools, and some were 
rogues—of the first Dr. Edward Tyson, and 
of the last Dr. Hilkiah Crooke. 

In the outside world were rogues as well, 
Toms o’ Bedlam, who roamed the country as 
counterfeit madmen, preying on the credulity 
of the charitable. Mr. O’Donoghue has 
consulted Harman and Dekker, and other 
sixteenth and seventeenth century authorities, 
and gives the songs and “ patter’ of the 
rogues, which form an interesting chapter. 
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The Great Fire was a blessing in disguise, 
which hastened an inevitable removal from 
Bishopsgate, which in four hundred years 
had become a den of decay and filth, where 
female patients knew no privacy nor attention 
by their own sex. 

Moorfields was the next site, on which rose 
a magnificent pile of wards. Here, before it, 
was a citizens’ promenade, and behind the 
railings and behind the walls was that ugly 
peep show, the delight of Londoners in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
they could saunter through the galleries and 
mock the inmates unfeelingly for a paltry 
penny paid at the turnstile. Mercenary 
Maudlins, too, found plenty of ready custom 
in the corridors, which were thronged with 
careless beaux. Quoting Ned Ward, the 
author says, ‘‘ The spectators were bad of all 
ranks, qualities, colours and sizes. There 
was a Jack to every Jill: people came in 
singly and went out in pairs. And all I can 
say of Bedlam is that it is a hospital for the 
sick, a promenade of rogues and a dry walk 
for the loiterers.”’ 

Hogarth, with his keen eye for the seamy 
side of London life, did not overlook this 
popular place of diversion. Amongst the 
illustrations in this book two of his sketches 
in Bedlam are reproduced, but in one the 
vulgar antics of one patient have been 
censored. On another page a cynical critic 
of Hogarth’s “ Analysis of Beauty” has con- 
signed its author to “the incurable ward of 
the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ ” showing him obsessed 
with lines of beauty in no moderate degree. 

In this second Hospital we meet with 
chapters on such diverse matters as the 
preachings of Whitefield and Wesley, Nat 
Lee and Kit Smart as inmates, ‘the Betsy 
Prig School of Nursing” and the Gordon 
Riots. But splendid as had been the 
appearance of the building, the miscalcu- 
lations of its architect, Robert Hooke, caused 
the walls, after 150 years’ service, to bulge, 
and floors to undulate, making a new home 
imperative. Here the City Corporation came 
to the rescue with their offer of the site of 
the old Dog and Duck Spa, hard by St. 
George’s Circus. 

In the year of Waterloo the new Hospital, 
which so gently and helpfully treats the 
mentally infirm of the present generation, 
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opened its ponderous doors. Public senti- 
ment towards the afflicted, which had been 
accountably relaxed by the mental sickness 
of George IIT., here found practical endorse- 
ment. The tender methods lately originated 
by the Society of Friends at their York 
Retreat were profitably copied, while the 








Oliver Cromwell’s porter, whose gigantic 
stature unfortunately outgrew his reason ; 
Hannah Snell, the female soldier ; and many 
more. 

As a desirable, nay, even a necessary 
adjunct to his work, the author has touched 
on the problems dealing with the increase of 
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THE PRESENT ARMS OF BETHLEM. 


humanity of Dr. Pinel across the Channel 
did not pass unheeded. 

The book contains accounts of, or refer- 
ences to, many interesting individuals to 
whom we have been unable to make par- 
ticular allusion: Alleyn, the actor’s father, 
who was once Keeper of Bedlam; Daniel, 





insanity and the beneficial methods of the 
treatment employed to-day ; while he has given 
all praise to the reformers wheresoever due. 

Mr. O’Donoghue has done good service 
by the bringing together of so much valuable 
material, much of it gathered from manu- 
script sources; but the arrangement leaves 
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something to be desired, and the author would 
have been well advised to repress his constant 
attempts to write facetiously. On the whole, 
however, he has given us a work of much 
research and of no small value, both as a 
chapter of London history and as a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the care of the insane 
and feeble-minded—a subject to which in- 
creasing attention is being paid. We have 
noticed few slips, but the name of Mr. 
Norman Penney, the able librarian of the 
Friends’ Library, is misspelt on p. 369. 

For the three illustrations we are indebted 
to the publisher’s courtesy. The first ex- 
plains itself. The second shows the pre- 
Reformation arms of the Hospital, taken from 
an early Tudor MS. Mr. Everard Green 
thus describes the blazon: “Argent, two 
bars sable, in chief a label of five points 
gules, surrounded by a chief azure charged 
with a star of fifteen rays or, thereon, a Host 
marked with a cross of the third, between, on 
the dexter, a golden chalice and issuant 
therefrom a Host; and, on the sinister, a 
golden basket containing manna, all proper.” 
Mr. O'Donoghue says: “To translate the 
heraldic allusions into less technical lan- 
guage—the lower part of the shield is 
thought to carry the arms of the founder, 
Simon FitzMary. Above the arms is 
a red label of five points. The label is 
usually the sign of an eldest son, and 
Mr. Green sees a reference to our Lord as 
the first-born of all creatures, the five red 
points of the label recalling the five wounds 
of Christ. The rest of the arms allude to 
the history or significance of Bethlehem— 
the ‘house of bread’; on the right (of the 
reader) is a basket of manna or bread, an 
allusion to the ‘Bread which came down 
from heaven’; to the left is the chalice and 
Host—the Body and Blood of Christ. Be- 
tween chalice and basket is the blazing 
star of Bethlehem (Matthew Paris calls it 
‘crinita’), with tresses of fire like a comet. 
In the centre of thestar, which shines in the 
blue vault of heaven, is a Host marked with 
a red cross. Mr. Green, notwithstanding, I 
cannot help conjecturing, as I have already 
suggested in my second chapter, that the red 
cross is an allusion to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of the Order of the Bethlehemite 
brethren.” 


The third illustration represents the present 
arms of Bethlem, drawn for Mr. O’Donog- 
hue by one of his lady patients, in which a 
hideous skull has replaced the Host— 
surely a deplorable perversion of the original 
idea. The skull, he remarks, appears to be 
an allusion to the massacre of the children 
at Bethlehem. 
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SCHOLARS have rejoiced at the 
promotion which has _ so 
worthily (though withal some- 
what tardily) befallen Dr. 
Mahaffy, who has become 
Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. At the close of a 
general meeting of the Royal 
Irish Academy, held on 
November 30, at which Dr. 
Mahaffy presided, Dr. Elrington Ball re- 
marked that it was the first time that a Pro- 

vost of Trinity College had occupied the 

position of President of the Academy. They 
all felt, he said, great gratification that such 
had been the case. They were delighted at 

Dr. Mahaffy’s promotion, and had received 

the news with the greatest pleasure. They 

looked forward to his rule in the University, 
and felt that his promotion would be of much 
benefit to that great institution. He moved 

a vote of congratulation to their President. 

Count Plunkett had much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of congratulation to their 

President on his obtaining a dignity which 

placed him in an even stronger position 

before the eyes of the world. It was un- 
necessary to lay stress upon his fitness for 
the place. A man who was known through- 
out Europe and the world hardly called for 
any compliment from them, but they moved 
that vote of congratulation because they felt 
that his appointment reflected honour upon 
their Academy, and because of the intimate 
and genial feelings which had always been 
associated with the holding of his office as 

President. They felt he would not only 

adorn the more prominent position to which 
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he had succeeded in the great institution he 
represented, but that the relations of Uni- 
versity life and their Academy would become 
more intimate in future. The Provost ex- 
pressed his thanks in a brief sentence. 


a &* a 

Bookmen will have read with sorrow of the 
death, on December 4, at the age of seventy- 
four, of Coionel W. F. Prideaux, whose know- 
ledge of literature was wide and accurate, 
and whose bibliographical labours on Cole- 
ridge, Robert Louis Stevenson, and other 
distinguished men of letters, have been pro- 
longed and most valuable. I also note with 
much regret the death, on November 19, of 
Mr. J. T. Herbert Baily, in his forty-eighth 
year. Mr. Baily was editor and chief pro- 
prietor of the Connoisseur, which he founded 
about a dozen years ago, and which he con- 
ducted with marked ability and success. 
Collectors and dealers alike will join his 
many friends in deploring his early death. 


ss SF & 
Mr. J. Lavery, A.R.A., has presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the portrait 
which he painted last year of Auguste 
Rodin. He wishes the gift to be regarded 
as a tribute to Rodin from British Art. It 
is designed to reciprocate the sentiments 
which inspired Rodin to make his magnifi- 
cent gift of sculpture to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, in admiration of the heroism 
of French and British soldiers who are 
fighting at this moment side by side. The 
portrait is almost full length, with the head 
in profile. It has been placed for exhibition 
on a screen beside the Rodin sculpture in 
the West Hall (48) of the Museum. 
ad a . 

It is proposed to form a new Record Society, 
dealing mainly with the records of proceed- 
ings in the Consistory Courts in the Dioceses 
of Gloucester and Bristol. These documents, 
though not dating further back than the 
sixteenth century, are full of interest as 
relating to an immense variety of subjects, 
social as well as ecclesiastical. A great 
number of the old Court-books have been 
tabulated and indexed, at a cost of much 
time and labour, by Mr. F. S. Hockaday, 
of Highbury, Lydney. 
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Writing on this subject in the Atheneum, 
October 31, Dr. Cox said: “ With the con- 
sent of the various Bishops and Deans and 
Chapters of the two dioceses, the greater 
proportion of these muniments have been 
carefully restored and arranged for purposes 
of classification in a cunningly devised, fire- 
proof building on Mr. Hockaday’s own 
premises. Doubtless they will be eventually 
returned to their proper ‘registry offices’ 
when they have been made fit for their recep- 
tion. 

“It has recently been my privilege to pay a 
visit of inspection to this remarkable store- 
house, owing to the courtesy of Mr. Hockaday. 
I forward this note as to Mr. Hockaday’s 
recovery of long-lost documents and their 
admirable restoration for two purposes : first, 
that these few words may help towards the 
establishment of a special Record Society for 
their publication—though at present the war- 
clouds are a serious hindrance to every literary 
effort; and secondly, that other patient 
workers may be induced to follow up Mr. 
Hockaday’s example in endeavouring to 
find long-lost or neglected documents of 
a similar character in other cathedral towns 
or lawyers’ offices. A few years ago I had 
the happiness of finding an almost forgotten 
and dust-begrimed heap of old archidiaconal 
records in an attic at Chelmsford.” 


es SF 


The death is announced from Bulawayo of 
Mr. R. N. Hall, author of Prehistoric Rho- 
desta and a number of papers on South 
African races and traditions. Mr. Hall 
arrived at the conclusion that the old mines 
and ruined temples of Rhodesia, including 
the Zimbabwe temple, date from ancient 
times, and were due to Semitic immigrants— 
a view opposed to that reached by Dr. R. 
Maciver in Medieval Rhodesia, in which it is 
held that the buildings at Zimbabwe are the 
work of a native race of comparatively 
modern times. 


»* a & 


The Leipsic Book Exhibition appears to be 
still open. During September there were 
often more than 20,000 visitors daily. The 
English, French and Russian sections remain 
closed. 
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Last month I referred to the lamented death 
of the distinguished French archeologist, 
M. Joseph Déchelette. The official des- 
patches thus describe how nobly he fell : 
“ Extrait de la ‘ Mise a [ordre de 1 Armée’ 
Srancaise.—Déchelette, capitaine de terri- 
toriale au 298° regiment d’infanterie, a été 
tué le 6 octobre, alors qu'il entrainait sa 
compagnie sous un feu violent d’artillerie et 
d’infanterie, et lui avait fait gagner trois cents 
métres de terrain; avant de mourir, a de- 
mandé au lieutenant-colonel commandant le 
régiment si on avait gardé le terrain conquis, 
et, sur sa réponse affirmative, lui a exprimé 
sa satisfaction en ajoutant qu’il était heureux 
que sa mort servit 4 la France.” 
»* a a 

I take the following Note from the Zimes 
Literary Supplement, November 19: “The 
first annual bulletin of the Italian Archzo- 
logical School at Athens, founded in 1909 
(Annuario della R. Scuola archeologica di Atene 
e delle missiont ttaliane in Oriente. Bergamo, 
Istituto Italiano di arti grafiche), contains 
eight monographs on different excavations 
and explorations in Greece and other lands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Professor 
Comparetti, who also contributes a short 
preface, illustrates the archaic inscription at 
Mantinea, first discovered by Fougéres some 
twenty years ago, an inscribed silver plaque 
discovered at Aidone in Sicily, and the 
Christian inscriptions of the Necropolis at 
Cyrene. Professor Pernier, the director of 
the schools, deals with the archaic temples 
at Prinias in Crete, while Professors Mauri, 
Bendinelli, and Perali describe other dis- 
coveries at Gortina in the same island. The 
longest essay is Professor Gerola’s detailed 
account of the medieval monuments in 
Rhodes ; in some ways it is also the most 
interesting part of the volume, and the many 
handsome illustrations give us a very clear 
idea of the singular perfection which the 
military architecture of the Knights of Rhodes 
had attained.” 


yd es & 
A Fellowship in the Archzology of Music is 
a novelty in this country, but a very welcome 
one. It has been established by the Insti- 
tute of Archzology (Faculty of Arts) of the 
University of Liverpool, and has been 
bestowed upon Miss Kathleen Schlesinger, 


who is a British subject both by birth and 
parentage, well known as a lecturer and 
author of an elaborate work in two volumes, 
entitled, Justruments of the Orchestra and 
Precursors of the Violin Family. Her future 
work will lie in the direction of the music of 
Ancient Greece, and its development and 
influence on the musical systems of the 
West. 

»* es 
The Oxford University Press has lately 
issued in the “ English Church Art”’ series 
Mr. Francis Bond’s Dedications of English 
Churches, a review of which will appear in 
next month’s Anfiguary. Other volumes in 
the same series announced as in preparation 
are: Zhe English Chancel, also by Mr, Bond; 
Pulpits and Lecterns in English Churches, by 
the Rev. Dr. J. C. Cox; English Church 
Plate, by the Rev. J. T. Evans; Church 
Chests, Doors, Collecting and Poor Boxes, 
Presses, etc., by Mr. P. M. Johnston; and 
Tombs and Monuments in English Churches, 
by Mr, F. E. Howard. 

a» *~ 
From the recently issued annual report of 
the Council of the Scottish Text Society I 
learn that two volumes of the Old Series 
have been issued to members: the second 
volume of Gilbert of the Hayes’ prose manu- 
script, Zhe Buke of the Ordre of Knych- 
thede, and The Buke of the Governaunce 
of Princis, under the editorship of Mr. J. H. 
Stevenson. Three volumes remain to be 
issued of the Old Series: the late Mr. F. J. 
Amours’s edition of the Original Chronicle of 
Andrew of Wyntoun, prepared by Dr. George 
Neilson and Mr. J. T. T. Brown; vol. i. of 
Professor Gregory Smith’s edition of the 
Poems of Henryson ; and the Makculloch and 
Gray MSS., edited by Mr. George Stevenson. 

# »* &* 
Of the new series of volumes, the first of the 
works of William Fowler, edited by Dr. 
H. W. Meikle, will be ready shortly; and 
the first of a new text of the Bannatyne MS. 
has been prepared by Mr. W. Tod Ritchie. 
The first volume of Dr. Macpherson’s edition 
of John of Ireland had been almost com- 
pleted, but has been delayed by the intern- 
ment of the editor in Germany. Arrange- 
ments have been made for publishing jointly 
with the Manchester University Press the 
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complete works of Sir William Alexander. 
The Council has still in view the publication 
of the works of Gavin Douglas, Sir David 
Lyndsay, and Sir Thomas Urquhart, the 
Bannatyne MS., the Chronicle of Bellenden, 
and also a miscellany volume. 
BIBLIOTHECARY., 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Part IV. of the Journal of Egyptian Archeology 
completes the first volume of a most valuable publica- 
tion. The longest contribution is Mr. F. Ll. Griffith’s 
full “Bibliography 1912-13-14: Ancient Egypt.” 
This is no mere list of books and journals, but a well 
digested and classified record of discovery fully 
referenced. Professor Kurt Sethe, the Swedish 
scholar, presents ‘‘hitherto unnoticed evidence re- 
garding Copper Works of Art of the Oldest Period 
of Egyptian History.” Dr. Leonard King continues 
his descriptions of ‘‘ New Examples of Egyptian 
Influence at Nineveh,” illustrating both direct im- 
portations and Egyptian moti/s in Assyrian and 
Pheenician design. The paper is accompanied by 
two fine plates. Of more technical interest is a 
discussion of the “ Question of the Use of Bitumen 
or Pitch by the Ancient Egyptians in Mummification, ” 
by Mr. A. Lucas, of the Survey Department 
Laboratories, Cairo. Mr. Lucas considers that 
though bitumen or mineral pitch may have been used 
in Ptolemaic or other times as a mummy preservative 
material, yet ‘‘it is unsafe to apply this description 
to any preservative material that happens to be 
black and pitch-like, and in the past many mistakes 
in identification have undoubtedly been made.” 
Professor T. Whittemore describes the excavation ot 
“The Sawama Cemeteries” and of ‘The Ibis 
Cemetery at Abydos,” in 1914. The illustrations 
throughout the part are admirably produced. 


a toad) a 
The chief item in the Jowrna/ of the Friends’ Historical 
Society (vol. xi., No. 4) is a collection of letters 
preserved in the Abraham branch of the Fell family 
and now in the possession of Emma Clarke Abraham, 
of Liverpool. Here are to be found George Fox’s 
own record of the search made for him “in boxes and 
tronkes ” at Swarthmoor, also a rather sharp letter of 
his to his wife ; references to the carriage of malt to 
the market at Lancaster, and the return with a load 
of sugar; to the nursing and care of children; and 
to the relations of mistress and maid. Some recipes 
for puddings involve the use of astonishing numbers 
of eggs. Notes on ‘‘ Friends in Radnorshire,” and 
“George IV. and Thomas Shillitoe,” are among the 


other contents, not forgetting Mr. Norman Penney’s 
bibliographical record of “Friends in Current 


Literature.” 
os a 

The Viking Society have issued vol. viii., partii., of 
their Saga Book. Its contents include * The Cultus 
of Norwegian Saints in England and Scotland,” 
by Dr. Edvard Bull, in which St. Olave figures 
prominently ; “Jon Arason,” sixteenth - century 
Bishop of Iceland, by Professor W. P. Ker; 
“Scandinavian Influence in the Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham,” by Professor Allen 
Mawer, a long paper of considerable philological 
importance; ‘‘Orkney and Shetland Historical 
Notes,” by Mr. A. W. Johnston ; “ Temple-Adminis- 
tration and Chieftainship in Pre-Christian Norway 
and Iceland,” by Miss Bertha S. Phillpotts; and 
“ Thyra, the Wife of Gorm the Old: Who was she, 
English or Danish ?” by Captain Ernest Rason. The 
whole part bears witness to the excellent research 
work undertaken and encouraged by the Viking 
Society. 


aad a 

In the new part, July-September, 1914, of the Cork 
Historical and Archzological Society’s Jowrna/, which 
makes a somewhat belated appearance, we note 
particularly ‘‘ Notes on some Castles of Mid-Cork,” 
by Dr. Philip G. Lee; “ Three Former Bishops of 
Cork”; ‘‘Colonel Phaire, the Regicide” ; “Some 
West Cork Place-Names,” by Mr. J. M. Burke ; and 
an obituary notice of the late President of the Society, 
the late Robert Day, F.S.A., with a portrait. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Wovember 26.—Sir 
Arthur Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson read a paper on Mary de 
Sancto Paulo, Countess of Pembroke, and founder 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. The Countess of 
Pembroke, the subject of the paper, was the daughter 
of Guy de Chatillon, Count of St. Pol (in Picardy), 
and Marie of Brittany, being connected thus with 
the royal houses of both England and France, and 
with all the most distinguished families of the latter 
country, Born probably about 1304, she was married 
in 1321 to Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
himself of very ancient French descent, connected 
also by birth with the royal blood of both countries, 
and one of the foremost figures in his day in wealth 
and political influence in England. The Earl died 
suddenly in 1324, and the Countess remained a widow 
for fifty-three years. During most of this period she 
lived in England, where she held extensive estates 
in dower. She founded an abbey (Denney) and a 
college (Pembroke College, Cambridge) ; and refer- 
ences to small events in her life are numerous in the 
records of the time. The Countess lived through one 
of the most formative and critical periods in the 
history of two countries, to both of which she was 
equally, though differently; bound—her position, by 
reason both of her birth and of other circumstances, 
being such that her interests and feelings might well 
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be strongly involved on one or the other side. It 
was the object of the paper to try to discover all 
possible evidences of an intimate or personal char- 
acter with regard to her. 

Sir William St. John Hope exhibited a recently- 
discovered Palatinate seal of John, Earl of Warrenne, 
Surrey, and Stratherne (1305-1347), the only example 
known of his seal in his capacity of Earl Palatine of 
Stratherne, a dignity granted to him by Edward 
Balliol. The seal is large, and the obverse represents 
the Earl sitting on his chair of estate, while on the 
reverse he is represented in armour on horseback.— 
Atheneum, December 5. 


ad) 

FoLk-Lore Society.—November 18.—Mr. W. Cooke 
read a paper on “ The Dasahra: an Autumnal Festival 
of the Hindus.” This festival is held at the autumnal 
equinox, about September 23, and is closely connected 
with the agricultural seasons, the harvesting of the 
crops sown after the first fall of the rains, and the 
sowing for the spring crops. It thus represents a 
period of transition, a rite de passage, the opening of 
communications after the close of the monsoon, and 
the commencement of raids and military operations. 
It follows the fortnight devoted to the cult of the 
dead, and is therefore accompanied by rites for the 
propitiation and repulsion of evil spirits. The worship 
of arms and other military appliances is based on the 
beginning of the season of war. The original purport 
of the feast has become obscured by its adoption into 
the ceremonial of native courts, and by the Brahmans, 
who have associated it with the cult of the higher 
gods. But in the more remote parts of India it is 
still possible to trace the primitive ideas which under- 
lie the observances. Its relations to the Durga Puja, 
the cult of the Mother Goddess by the Saktis of 
Bengal, and the Ramlila of the Vaishnavas of 
Northern India, furnish interesting examples of the 
methods by which animistic and pre-animistic beliefs 
have been adopted into the cultus of the higher 
divinities.— Athenaum, November 28. 


6 6 
At the meeting of the ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE on December 2, Sir H. Howorth presiding, 
Miss A. Abram, D.Sc., read a paper of singular 
interest on ‘‘ Misericords in Bruges Cathedral.” The 
lecture was accompanied by lantern illustrations of 
most of the misericords. Miss Abram classified them 
—there are forty-three—roughly according to subject, 
those illustrating child life, common employments, 
religious subjects, etc. An interesting feature was 
the showing, for comparative purposes, of examples of 
misericords in English churches. The two finest of the 
Bruges carvings, which are quite obviously by a work- 
man of very different calibre from the carver of the 
others, are a ‘* Conversion of St. Paul,”’ in which the 
figure of a horse is wonderfully well done, and a 
seated Demeter-like figure of a woman of Greek type, 
the inspiration of which was probably derived, as the 
chairman suggested, from some piece of classic sculp- 
ture. The treatment of the subjects is almost entirely 
lacking in humour. A point of some importance is 
that these carvings date from a period, early fifteenth 
century, when the Church of St. Sauveur, now Bruges 
Cathedral, was merely a parish church. In this coun- 


VOL. XI. 


try misericords, as a rule, are found only in collegiate 
or monastic churches. Among those who joined in 
the discussion of a paper which was much appreciated 
by all present were Sir E. Brabrook, the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, and Mr. G. C. Druce. There was a con- 
sensus of opinion that English misericords do not 
show much trace of Flemish influence. 

“~ @% 
At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SocIeTy 
OF ANTIQUARIES, held on November 25 at the Castle 
under the presidency of Mr. N. Temperley, an inter- 
esting document was presented by Mr. John Gibson, 
the veteran custodian of the Castle, relative to the 
alarm signals which were to be used, ina bygone day, 
for assembling the military police and special con- 
stables of the city. No date was attached to the 
document, but it was supposed to have been issued at 
the time of the passing of the Reform Act—about 1830. 
It read as follows : 

‘In case of emergency, a round of two guns. At 
the interval of two minutes, another round of two 
guns. At the interval of other two minutes, a third 
round of two guns—with a blue light to be exhibited 
at night. At this signal every person who has sworn 
in as special constable is required to repair, with as 
little delay as possible, to the gaol-yard, and there 
to await for orders.”’ 

A further notice contained the places where drills 
were to be held. The places of assembly included 
St. Nicholas Church and “ The Circus,” for St. 
Andrew’s North Ward and St. John’s Ward. 

Mr. William Egglestone, of Stanhope, read a paper 
on a spoon mould and a bullet mould of the eighteenth 
century. A lecture on “‘ Defensive Armour” was to 
have been delivered by Dr. T. Coke Squance, of 
Sunderland, but, owing to illness, the lecturer was 
unable to be present. 


~ 6 

A general meeting of the RoyAL IRISH ACADEMY 
was held on November 30, the President, Dr. Mahaffy, 
in the chair. The first paper read was by Mr. H.:C. 
Lawlor, dealing with an ‘‘ Investigation of the Cairne 
Graunia Cromlech at Mallusk, Co. Antrim.” The 
paper gave an account of excavations undertaken by 
the writer at Cairne Graunia, a remarkable series of 
cromlechs at Mallusk, Co. Antrim. There are in all 
nine chambers, three of which proved inaccessible. In 
the others a considerable quantity of calcined human 
bones and charcoal was discovered, proving that they 
had been used in pre-Christian times for the purpose 
of cremation burial. Two of the chambers supplied 
evidence of urn burials without cist, though in one 
case the urn had disappeared, probably by absorption 
into the soil. In one the urn was found intact, but 
broke up into fragments on exposure tothe air. It was 
inverted and filled with bones, which appear to be 
those of a woman of at most early middle age. The 
urn has been restored and placed in the Belfast City 
Museum. It is of elaborate ornamentation, and is 
the largest cinerary urn in Ireland, measuring 13 inches 
in height and 40 inches in circumference. 

The second paper was contributed by Mr. E. C. R. 
Armstrong, F.S.A., ‘‘ On Four Brooches preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin,” in the 
course of which he said that among other antiquities 
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preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, were four 
interesting brooches ; three are penannular and one 
annular. The earliest belongs to a well-known type, 
and is finely ornamented with enamel; it may be 
dated at about AD. 600. Of the others, one is a 
large thistle brooch found in the eighteenth century at 
Cashel, County Tipperary. This example can be 
dated to the tenth century A.D. The annular brooch, 
which is rather a poor specimen, appears to belong to 
the end of the ninth century. The most interesting 
of the four is a silver penannular brooch, of which 
the pin is missing. It is decorated with zoomorphic 
and filagree ornament, and probably belongs to the 
ninth century. 

Count Plunkett, in moving that the paper be 
referred to the Council for publication, said that the 
brooches referred to held a very interesting place in 
Christian work in Ireland. Mr. Armstrong had done 
considerable service in getting permission from the 
Provost of Trinity College to have drawings of the 
brooches made for exhibition at that meeting. He 
confessed he had a feeling of jealousy that the collec- 
tion was not added to the objects in their National 
Museum, but he hoped they would be able, with the 
permission of the Provost, to obtain their specimens 
on loan, when they could take their place side by side 
with other collections showing the process of develop- 
ment of Christian art in Ireland. 


a a toad J 

At the meeting of the GLAscow ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society on November 19, Mr. S. N. Miller read 
a paper on ‘* The Roman Fort at Balmuildy.” He 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the Society, and to 
those who by subscriptions and co operation had 
helped onwards the success of the excavations. After 
explaining the purpose served by the fort in perform- 
ing police or patrol service in the country between the 
Forth and Clyde, he described its defences and 
interior arrangements. He dealt also with the baths 
recently uncovered, remarking that these formed one 
of the finest monuments of the kind which had been 
discovered in Scotland. In the course of a brief 
résumé of the history of the fort, he stated that it was 
established at the same time as the Antonine Wall, 
about A.D. 141. It was abandoned some time before 
the end of the century, and during the forty years of 
its existence it had suffered a series of vicissitudes, 
being partially destroyed on at least two occasions. 


“as CG @% 

At a meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND YORK ARCHAOLOGICAL Soctety, held on 
December I, a paper, with lantern illustrations, was 
given by Mr. Oxley Grabham, on “ Some Yorkshire 
Antiquities.’’ Mr. C. E. Elmhirst occupied the chair. 

Mr. Oxley Grabham, after remarking that Yorkshire 
was a wonderful county for antiquities, took his auditors 
into all three Ridings in search of links with ages long 
gone by, and referred to many well-known antiquarian, 
architectural, and archeological features. He com- 
menced with the Devil’s Arrows at Boroughbridge, 
three remarkable obelisks which had created a great 
deal of controversy for many years. There had 
originally been four, but one had been pulled down 
in the seventeenth century in the expectation of finding 
treasure at the base. The late Sir Tatton Sykes once 


told the lecturer that he had dug down to the base of 
all the remaining stones and found marks such as 
were made by flint. Some thought the stones were 
put up as goal-posts in races; some thought they 
were put up as deities; and there were other explana- 
tions given; but what they really were nobody knew 
for certain. There was a similar stone at Rudston, 
near Filey, which was estimated to weigh 46 tons, 
which nobody could explain. Throughout the 
county had been found many ringed stones, which had 
also many explanations, and at Ilkley and Ellerburn 
were found splendid types of the old Egyptian 
Swastika Cross. Ancient crosses of the more ordinary 
kind were found in all parts. Some were put up to 
mark where battles were fought probably, where 
murders were committed, in honour of the dead, to 
mark the limit of sanctuaries, and in market-places ; 
but the greater number were in churchyards for 
purposes of superstition. 

Such crosses were the Kilnsea Cross, now at Hedon, 
the markings on which fixed the date about 1330; 
the cross at Thorntondale, dating about 1226; and 
others at Hawsker, Middleton, and other places. The 
maypole at Sinnington, which was still dressed every 
May Day with ribbons and flowers, was an interesting 
feature, and at the same place there was one of the 
few remaining cock-pits used for cock-fights. One of 
the most interesting antiquities was the Kirkdale Cave, 
in which had been found large numbers of bones.and 
teeth of mammalia. All kinds of animals were repre- 
sented, but by far the greater number of the bones 
belonged to the hyena, and the suggestion was that 
the cave had once been a hyenas’ den, and that these 
animals had brought the others there and devoured 
them. At Kirkdale there was also an old Saxon 
inscription stone which was well worth looking at. 
Mr. Grabham also referred to the great Roman road 
which went from York over the moors to Dunsley, a 
large part of which had been laid open at Goathland. 
Amongst many other interesting features dealt with 
was the great White Horse at Kilburn, which, he 
said, had been placed there in the middle of the last 
century, chiefly to gratify the whim of the projector of 
the idea. 


At the meeting of the Historic SociETy oF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE on November 26, 
Mr. R. Stewart-Brown, M.A., F.S.A., read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Notes on the Townfield of Liverpool, 
1207-1807.” Mr. Stewart-Brown stated that until 
the eighteenth century Liverpool possessed a Town- 
field in which the ancient common-field system of 
co-operative agriculture was carried on by the bur- 
gesses. No plan of the field existed, but he had been 
able to construct one which showed that it lay be- 
tween the river and Great Homer Street on the east, 
and between the Exchange Railway Station and 
Sandhills on the north. This area was subdivided 
into various ‘‘ shots,’’ such as the Sheriff's acres and 
the Breck shoots, and each shot was laid out in strips, 
which were separately owned but lay unenclosed. 
The strips were nominally 8 yards wide, and 
were separated from each other by an unploughed 
balk of turf, the strips being filled and reaped in 
common under a regular agricultural rota. Mr. 
Stewart-Brown traced the history of the Townfield 
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from the time of King John by means of ancient deeds 
and also by entries in local records. The field was 
controlled by the town, though the strips were owned 
by the burgesses individually. ‘Nhe bulk of the field 
was reapportioned and enclosed in the eighteenth 
century, when the rising prosperity of the town caused 
the neglect of agriculture ; but the greater part still 
remained unbuilt upon until, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, the rapid growth of the town 
overspread and obliterated all traces of a feature which 
dated back long before the foundation of the borough. 

At the meeting of the same Society held on Decem- 
ber 10, a paper was read by the Rev. W. A. Wickham 
on the Chapter-House of Cockersand Abbey, illus- 
trated with lantern slides, which was supplementary to 
a paper by the same writer published in 1912. Mr. 
Wickham stated that he had been allowed to make 
further excavations, which had yielded most interest- 
ing results, which were fully described. The present 
condition of the building was compared with Buck’s 
drawing of 1727, and the use of the Chapter-House as 
the burial-place of the Dalton family was considered. 
Finally the writer adverted to the possibility that 
something further might be done to secure the preserva- 
tion and improvement of a building which he con- 
sidered to be a unique historical treasure. “Dr. Philip 
Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited some _ fifteenth-century 
woodwork from Whalley Abbey, including a shield 
bearing the sacred monogram “I H S,” with the 
three sacred nails and a fragment inscribed ‘‘ Notan- 


dum est.’’ 
a) a: 

The annual meeting of the RoYAL INSTITUTION 
OF CORNWALL was held at Truro on December 1, 
The President, Mr. Thurstan Peter, F.S.A., in the 
chair. The annual report stated that the membership 
had been well maintained. The first section of the 
new Museum building has been completed. Mr. 
Peter was re-elected President for a third year. 
Among the papers read were ‘‘ Notes on Museums,” 
by the President ; ‘‘ The Cornish Rebellion of 1497,” 
by Mr. W. J. Blake; ‘A Discovery of ‘Jew’s 
House’ Tin near Penryn in 1913,” by Captain J. S. 
Henderson ; “ Additional Cornish Saints,” by Dr. J. 
Hambley Rowe; and “A Fragment of a Late 
Fourteenth-Century Poem,” by Mr. Henry Jenner. 
The Rev. T. Taylor exhibited an archzological map 
of St. Just-in-Penwith, the work of Mr. C. G. 
Henderson, of Hayle, a lad of fourteen years of age, but 
described as a promising antiquary. He pointed out 
that such maps were necessary if a satisfactory classi- 
fication was to be made of the antiquities of the 
county. The barrows commonly known as “ round 
barrows'’ which abounded in Cornwall varied consider- 
ably in the matter of constructive detail. Some 
were of such dimensions as to differ little—if at all 
—from dolmens; others were mere heaps of earth 
and moorstone covering a kistvaen. Some were sur- 
rounded by stone circles; others had no such pro- 
tection. The question arose: Were they all of the 
same period, or were they of different periods? By 
means of a complete archzological map the inquirer 
would be able to compare one barrow with another, 
and from other sources of information to decide, pro- 
visionally at least, the question of date. Mr. Hender- 
son had constructed the map, which indicated the 








site of everything of archzological interest in the 
parish of St. Just. He was a skilful draughtsman 
and had inserted only so much foreign detail as would 
enable a man of ordinary intelligence to discover the 
various objects. He had kept one thing steadily in 
view—viz., to omit nothing in the way of ancient 
remains. A series of such maps embracing the 
whole county would be invaluable, not only for the 
purpose of the comparative study of antiquities, but 
also for the purpose of enabling the Ancient Monu- 
ments Committee to accomplish its appointed task. 


~ 

On November 24 Mr. J. H. K. Todd lectured, with 
lantern illustrations, to the BRIGHTON ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL CLUB on ‘‘Old Inns and their Story.” 
He described a number of old alehouses, illustrations 
of which were projected on the sheet, including the 
historic George Hotel at Glastonbury, which was 
built in 1475. Other medizeval inns depicted were 
the Angel at Guildford, used by the pilgrims of 
cld ; the Crown, Rochester Bridge, where Queen 
Elizabeth stayed ; the Lamb, Eastbourne, which, it 
was said, had an underground passage to the church ; 
the old “Tabard” inn of the seventeenth century ; 
the Star, Lewes, which was converted into the 
present Town Hall; The Feathers, Ludlow, that 
well-known Jacobean inn. The lecturer gave a de- 
scription of a number of half-timbered black and 
white Cheshire inns. Next was illustrated on the 
screen and described by the lecturer several old 
Sussex inns, notably the Spreadeagle at Midhurst— 
an old type of manorial inn. Mr. Todd incidentally 
mentioned that the White Hart was the most 
common name for an inn; there were more White 
Harts in England than any other public-house. He 
concluded his lecture by describing a number of 
London taverns, including The Devil, in Fleet Street, 
frequented by Ben Jonson. It was very common 
for frequenters of this hostelry, said the lecturer, to 
put on the doors of their offices, when they left to 
quench their thirst, ‘‘ Gone to the Devil.” 


“<« «es 
Mr. T. A, Acton, of Wrexham, lectured on Novem- 
ber 17 to the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
on “ Roman Pot Kilns at Holt.” The lecturer, with 
the aid of his unique collection of Jantern slides, 
described the Roman tile and pottery kilns excavated 
at Holt. They were probably the finest series of 
Roman kilns, he said, which so far had been dis- 
covered in Europe. The Roman settlement at Holt 
was a legionary manufactory in connection with the 
great fortress of Deva—something like Burscough 
was at the present day to this military district. It 
was the place where the legionaries manufactured the 
tiles, bricks, drain-pipes, and everything else they 
required—not only for their fortress in Chester, but, 
he ventured to say, for the whole of the camps to 
the west. He was satisfied they made boots, and 


nails for boots ; very likely they made arms, and they 
had there very probably one of the most important 
potteries in the North of England. He was quite 
satisfied that the pottery made there found its way 
not only to Deva, but to Wroxeter, and to the whole 
of those hill-fortresses in Wales. 

Ilaving paid a tribute to the co-operation of Mr. 
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William Burton, one of the greatest pottery experts 
in Europe, the lecturer described, and showed photo- 
graphs of, the various kilns. He explained how the 
main and cross flues were constructed, how the kilns 
were fired, and how the pots and tiles were baked. 
Mr. Acton described all the technical details with 
great precision and cleverness, and then showed a 
series of photographs of some of the magnificent 
Roman pottery he has excavated and preserved. He 
remarked that it was a great pity they could not 
have preserved the kilns 27 s¢¢u ; that, however, was 
impossible, but with photographs and measurements 
they had obtained a full and exhaustive record of 


them. 
A a a 


A meeting of the RoyAL SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held on December 8, Count Plunkett, 
President of the Society, inthe chair. On the motion 
of Professor Macalister, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing the deep regret of the members of the Society 
at the death of Mr. James Mills, I.S.0., Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, Fellow of the Society, and 
joint editor of the Gormanston Register, to be shortly 
published. A resolution of regret was also adopted 
on the death of Professor Joseph Déchelette, the great 
authority on bronze archzology, reported killed in 
the war. 

The following papers were read: ‘‘ Some Ancient 
Deeds of the Parish of St. Werburgh, Dublin, 1243- 
1676,” by Dr. Henry T. Berry ; ‘‘ The Domnainn,”’ 
by Miss Margaret E. Dobbs; “ Breffni O’Ruarc” 
and ‘‘Monuments from the Franciscan Abbey at 
Ennis,” by Mr. Francis J. Bigger. The two last- 
named papers were specially interesting, as they were 
illustrated by lantern views. These included many 
pictures of the antiquities of the O’Ruarc country, 
and much of the information contained in the paper 
was new. The pictorial reproductions of the many 
beautiful sculptured panels in the old abbey at Ennis 
established the fact that even at a very remote period 
there were many skilled artists in Ireland. Whether 
these particular panels were carved by natives residing 
in Clare, by wandering artists, or by the Franciscans 
was unknown. In a discussion which followed a 
suggestion was made that some of these beautiful 
specimens should be reproduced and placed in the 
National Museum. Count Plunkett assured the 
members that the suggestion would receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

5 


Other meetings have been those of the YORK 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SO I1gTY on November 26, when 
Mr. J. W. Willis Bund lectured on ‘The Destroyed 
Buildings of Belgium”; the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on November 13, 
when Mr. E. Axon read a paper on “ Robert Yates, 
Ejected Minister of Warrington”; the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Novem- 
ber 25, when Mr. J. W. Wright lectured on ‘‘ Amiens : 
its Cathedral and Churches,” and on December 9, 
when Mr. Butler’ Wood lectured on ‘‘ Bolling 
Hall” ;. the bi-nionthly meeting of the Le:cesTer- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on November 30 ; 
the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society on Novem- 
ber 16, when Mr. F. F. Ogilvie lectured on ‘‘ Philz : 


a Sacrifice to Utilitarianism,” and on November 23, 
when Mr. F. St. John Bullen lectured on ‘‘ The 
Architecture of the Lincolnshire Churches”; the annual 
meeting of the EcyPT EXPLORATION FUND on Novem- 
ber 20, when Mr. T. Eric Peet gave an address on 
“ The Art of Pre-Dynastic Egypt ’’ ; the annual meeting 
of the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Decem- 
ber 1, when an appeal was made for more young 
members ; the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY 
on December 9, when Mr. F. Legge read a paper on 
‘*The Religion of Manes and the Discoveries in the 
Far East”; and the visit of the BRIGHTON ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB to ancient earthworks near Falmer on 


December 5. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


LE SEL ET LE VINAIGRE, BIEN MESURES, POUR LES 
AMUSEMENTS ET DANSES DES Pays BASQUES, 
PREPARES PAR LE PERE FR. BARTHELEMY DE 
Ste. THERESE, PREDICATEUR DES CARMES 
DECHAUSSES DE MARQUINA. Durango, Bis- 
caye, 1914. 

Tel est, en bon francais, le titre d’un ouvrage 
basque publié en 1816, 4 Pampelune, et qui vient 
d’étre réédité par les soins du hascologne anglais, 
Mr. E. S. Dodgson, M.A., d’Oxford. 

’ L’importance de cette publication est double, 


’ philologique et sociologique. 


Tout d’abord, l’ouvrage en question est, de l’avis 
des juges compétents, un des meilleurs spécimens de 
la prose basque de dialecte biscayen. Et, pour les 
Basques eux-mémes, il n’est pas sans intérét de leur 
rappeler leurs classiques, 4 une époque oii le basque 
d’Espagne se meurt lentement comme langue parlée, 
tandis que la langue écrite est impitoyablement 
mutilée par les mains maladroites de pseudo-philo- 
logues. 

D’ailleurs, I’édition originale est aujourd’hui 
presque introuvable. Mr. Dodgson n’en connait que 
trois exemplaires: le premier appartient 4 la Bibli- 
othéque Nationale de Paris, le deuxiéme serait entre 
les mains d’un prétre du nom d’Azurmendi, résidant a 
Abadiano, prés de Durango, tandis que le troisiéme, 
découvert par lui 4 Majiaria, en Biscaye, a été offert 
gracieusement a la Bodléienne. 

Le livre du P. Barthélemy n'est pas dépourvu 
non plus d’intérét sociologique, car il jette une vive 
lumiére sur les coutumes du pays rates lesquelles, 
il y a cent ans, n’avaient encore perdu que peu de 
leur originalité premiére. La naive ingénuité du 
théologien espagnol préte 4 cette lecture un charme 
supplémentaire, et, si nous ne pouvons partager sa 
sévérité 4 l’égard de jeux innocents en eux-mémes et 
d’une valeur folk-lorique aujourd’hui reconnue, nous 
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ne pouvons que nous réjouir de a qu'il ait pris la 
plume pour les combattre. 

Esperons gue Mr. Dodgson aura l’occasion de 
publier, en extraits sinon 7” extenso, la traduction de 
l’ceuvre, qu'il posséde en manuscrit, mettant ainsi le 
grand public 4 méme de s’y intéresser. On sait que 
les ouvrages relatifs aux danses des Basques forment 
une espéce de ‘‘cycle”; c’est 4 ci point de vue 
d’ensemble qu’il conviendrait d’examiner de plus prés 
la question. 

A la liste de corrections, qui compléte l’ouvrage, 
je me permettrai de faire une double ajoute : 

P. 14, lignes 2 et 3, ¢nocentzac (pour znotiac). 

P. 34, ligne 7, arren Euscal (pour arren. Euscal). 

Permettons nous de signaler, aux derniéres pages 
du volume, la lettre de Don Arturo Campion, le 
meilleur bascologne que  posséede aujourd’hui 
l’Espagne, laquelle temoigne de l’estime, sinon de la 
reconnaissance que les Basques éprouvent pour 
Vauteur. C’est que celui-ci est aujourd’hui un des 
rares qui restent fidéles 4 une étude aride en elle- 
méme et incapable de rapporter le moindre avantage 
matériel. Mais ce désintéressement méme est un 
titre de gloire ; la postérité ne l’oubliera pas. 

Dr. H. BourRGEOISs. 

Folkestone, 

14 Novembre, 1914. 


* *k * 


THE ENGLIsH PaRisH CHURCH. By J. Charles 
Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 273 plans and 
illustrations. London: B. 7. Batsford, Lid., 
1914. 8vo., pp. xx-+338. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Cox very pardonably makes frequent reference 
in his footnotes to this volume to his other published 
works, and it clearly draws much of its almost 
encyclopedic value from the accurate and diligent 
learning which he has acquired by first-hand research. 

He makes generous acknowledgment to other 

writers and to artists, which in itself proves how 

ready many have been to be laid under contribution 
by so eminent an authority on English church archi- 
tecture. The result is an admirable and useful 
volume for the instruction of all who appreciate the 
significance of the statement that ‘‘ there can be little 
doubt that England stands first in all Christendom in 
the number and antiquity of her churches,” with their 
wonderful variety, from such great town churches as 

St. Michael’s at Coventry, to the tiny church at 

Culbone in Somerset, and their diversity in structure 

and materials, from the split oak-trees that for over 

nine centuries have endured our climate at Green- 
stead in Essex, to the Ketton stone used in the noble 
tower and spire of Stamford St. Mary, here shown in 

a beautiful drawing. The attempt of Dr. Cox to 

exhibit a broad grasp of the church fabric as a whole, 

rather than to supply a mere glossary, is quite success- 
ful, and the reader should be grateful for the general 
and helpful uniformity in scale of the plans which are 
reproduced. The numerous photographs are happily 
selected and well printed, while the chosen drawings 
by Mr. Griggs and Mr. Newcombe, with one of 

Constable's paintings, give a happy variety. Would 

that the Parish Church could once more be the centre 

of popular civic life in all its aspects, as Dr. Cox here 
reminds us was once the case ! 


THe HEART OF East ANGLIA. By Ian C. Hannah, 
M.A. Illustrated by Edith Brand Hannah. 
London: Heath, Cranton and Ouseley, Lid. 
{t914]. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi+ 390. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a thoroughly good book—well planned and 
carefully wrought. It tells the story of Norwich 
from the earliest to the latest times, and tells.it as 
such a story should be told—in relation to the story 
of the country at large—so that the history of Norwich 
is seen as a microcosm of the life and history of 
England. From the traces of prehistoric man and 
of the Roman occupation, Mr. Hannah soon passes 


to the days of Anglian and Danish settlements— 
Norwich may owe its name to either Angle or Dane— 





and so to the Norwich of Domesday, and the famous 
tribute of herring-pies which was paid to the King 
until 1816. With the coming of the Normans we 
reach the probable foundation of Norwich Castle, 
and of St. Peter’s Mancroft and of other buildings in 
the large field somewhat westward of the earlier 
Norwich, whence came the name Magna Crofta, still 
preserved for us in the form of ‘* Mancroft.” Mr. 
Hannah continues the story through the centuries— 
the building of the cathedral; the coming of the 
Jews to Norwich, and the story of St. William; the 
erection of the city defences (always weak) ; the dis- 
putes and occasionally armed warfare between the 
townsmen and the monasteries; the coming of the 
friars, and their influence on the city and on church- 
building ; the export of wool from Norwich, followed, 
about 1340, by the beginning of the textile trade, 
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which flourished for between three and four hundred 
years; the building of the numerous churches ; the 
share of Norwich in medieval wars ; the daily life of 
the citizens and their municipal government, with effec- 
tive use of the Paston Letters ; the medizval hospitals 
of Norwich; the story of Carrow Priory; Kett’s 
Rebellion ; the Norwich of Elizabethan and Puritan 
times; with concluding chapters on the worthies 
and literary associations of the city and on the 
Norwich of the present day. Mr. Hannah possesses 
a simple, lucid style, which leaves nothing essential 
unsaid, and carries the reader along in full enjoyment 
of the charm of a narrative which seems to unfold 
itself without effort or strain. The footnote on 
p. 4, by the way, does scant justice to the older 
archeological societies. The story of Norwich as 
told in these pages is in large degree the story of 





England, for Mr. Hannah, while not roving from his 
text, never loses sight of the larger issues or larger 
movements of the times with which he deals. The 
author has resided for some years in the Far East, 
which enables him here and there to give a delight- 
fully fresh touch to his descriptions, as, for instance, 
in the comparison, on p. 78, of the position of 
Norwich to that of Seoul and some other Korean 
towns. Another good feature is that, while the 
churches of the city are well described in the text, 
further technical and architectural details, which 
would have broken the flow of the narrative, are 
relegated to an appendix. There are eighteen well- 
chosen illustrations and three plans. Two of the 
former we here reproduce by the courtesy of the 
publishers. The first shows the low, round tower of 
St. Mary’s, Coslany. Mr. Hannah remarks that this 


tower ‘‘ is an exceedingly interesting specimen of the 
transition from Saxon to Norman. There are four 
double windows, each with a mid-wall bonded shaft, 
whose caps and bases come very near to the Norman 
cushion pattern. The arches are of large flints and 
straight-sided, but the inch-thick boards on which 
they were built have never been removed, and, 
indeed, could not have been taken out, as they rest 
on other boards over the imposts, which it would be 
impossible to remove without dislocating both arches. 
This work is very suggestive of rude Saxon efforts 
to emulate the building energy of Norman masters.” 
The second illustration shows a corner of the Hall in 
the Keep of the Castle. ‘‘The interior,” says Mr. 
Hannah, “is entirely gutted; four great arches 
sprawl across the site of the dividing wall, and the 
whole is one vast cube-shaped chamber that forms an 
excellent museum.” 


* kK * 


A DgscrIPTIVE LIST OF THE PRINTED MAPs OF 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 1575-1914. By T. Chubb. 
With biographical notes and_ illustrations. 
Taunton: Somersetshire Archeological Society. 
1914. Demo 8vo., pp. xii+232+16 piates. 
Price 10s. net. 

Until comparatively few yearsagocounty cartography 
was somewhat neglected by our local societies and 
antiquaries. Recently, however, much good work has 
been done. Sir H. G. Fordham has dealt exhaust- 
ively with Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire maps, 
Mr. T. Sheppard has catalogued the maps of East 
Yorkshire, and Mr. W. Harrison has described the 
early maps of Lancashire and Cheshire. The sub- 
stantial volume before us, however, with its sixteen 
fine plates, eight of them double plates, is the largest 
and best illustrated county list which has yet ap- 
peared. Some three years ago Mr. Chubbcatalogued 
the maps of Wiltshire for the Wiltshire Arch@ological 
Magazine (without illustrations), and followed this 
up with a list of the maps of Gloucestershire, with a 
few good illustrations, in the Zransactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society. 
Now his exhaustive list of the Somersetshire maps 
is issued by the local archeological society as a 
separate publication, a special feature of which is 
the number of illustrations, produced with admirable 
clearness, the cost of which has been partly met 
by special subscriptions. In his introduction Mr, 
Chubb, whose long connection with the Map-Room 
of the British Museum enables him to write with 
peculiar authority, briefly reviews the history of 
English cartography and explains the plan of the 
book. The maps are listed in chronological order, 
each item being carefully described, with the oc- 
casional addition of biographical notes on some of 
the more distinguished cartographers. At the end 
is a tabular index, in which the maps are arranged 
under the names of authors, engravers, and publishers, 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of that to Camden’s 
Britannia, 1607. The remaining fifteen plates give 
reproductions of Somersetshire maps ranging from 
that of Sexton, 1575, to that by T. L. Murray of 1830. 
The reproductions are very well done. The Somerset- 
shire Society and Mr. Chubb may well feel proud of this 
volume, which is one of the most valuable contribu- 
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tions to county cartography yet made. We applaud 
the courage of the Society in issuing it at the present 


time. 

* * * 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM FOR CHILDREN. By Frances 
Epps. Manyillustrations. Edited and published 
by Gertrude M. Bernau, Parents’ National Educa- 
tion Union, 26, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
[1914]. 8vo. pp. iv+191. Price 3s. net. 

The contents of this book appeared first as articles 
in Zhe Parents’ Review, and the numbers containing 
them promptly went out of print. Mrs. Epps was 
preparing the papers for publication in book form 
when she died in August, 1913. Miss Bernau has 
now carried through the publication of the book. 
The best answer to any possible criticisms of the book 
is the fact that its contents have been used by teachers, 
who have found that children keenly appreciated them. 
But the book itself provides small opening for criticism. 
Naturally, the teaching is most effective in cases where 
the pupils can go to the Museum and see for themselves 
the objects described and explained. In other cases, 
children, we are told, have thoroughly entered into 
the lessons, and have been eager at the earliest 
opportunity to visit the Museum and see what the 
teaching has made them familiar with. The chapter 
headings are—Introduction and Prehistoric Times, 
Britain as a Roman Province, How Britain became 
England, Hellas and the Hellenes, Egypt and 
Assyria and Babylonia: each of the last three in 
three parts. It might at first sight seem a little 
difficult to interest children in some of these aspects 
of antiquity; but the work is so admirably and 
judiciously done that we can well understand the 
keen interest that would be aroused in the minds of 
intelligent children by a trained teacher using this 
book. Objects mentioned are described in clear 
and simple language, and their uses are illustrated by 
constant reference to similar things familiar to the 
children of the present day. Imaginative reconstruc- 
tion—kept well within bounds—is contixually used, 
and the imaginations of the children are freely 
awakened and gratified. Mrs. Epps makes the dry 
bones to live. There is not a word or an illustration 
or allusion or reconstructed picture which is not 
absolutely justifiable from a scientific point of view, 
yet the effect of the whole is to present a series of 
living pictures which cannot fail to interest intelligent 
children and to awaken a desire for fuller and wider 
knowledge. At the end of each section are named a 
few books which are likely to gratify that desire. The 
photographic illustrations are numerous and good. 
We heartily welcome this altogether praiseworthy and 
largely successful attempt to make the dead past live 
again for the children of the present day. 


* *k x 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have issued, price 6d. each, intheirseries of Victoria and 
Albert Museum Portfolios, Parts I. and II. of Zafes- 
tries. Each part contains three large and excellently 
produced photographic reproductions of tapestries in 
the Museum, with brief descriptions and details of 
period, measurements and date of acquisition. Part I. 
contains ‘‘ Chinoiseries”—an English example of the 
pseudo-Chinese manner of design of the late seven- 


teenth or early eighteenth century; ‘‘ Susanna and 
the Elders,’’ Flemish (Brussels ?) work of about 1,500; 
and ‘‘The Three Fates” (Brussels, early sixteenth 
century). Part II. contains three examples of English 
seventeenth-century work, all representing children 
at play. These are extraordinarily cheap publica- 
tions, 
x kx * 


Many booklets and pamphlets are on our table. Mr. 
T. N. Foulis publishes in his ‘*‘ The Cities Series” 
an attractive booklet called Haunts of Old London 
(price Is. net in Japon vellum or handmade paper 
covers ; 2s. 6d. net bound in Japanese vellum). This 
contains twenty-five etchings of literary and historical 
London in photogravure by Joseph Pennell, each etch- 
ing being accompanied by a few lines of explanatory 
or descriptive text. The reproductions vary con- 
siderably in quality, but it is a remarkable shillings- 
worth, which should be in demand for presents. The 
subjects include—The Temple Gate; Charles I.’s 
Statue; Ponds at Hampstead; Doorway, Clifford’s 
Inn; Henry VII. Chapel, Westminster Abbey ; Spital- 
fields Church ; Haymarket Theatre; Great College 
Street; Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; St. John’s Gate, Clerk- . 
enwell ; Bunyan’s Tomb ; the Charterhouse ; Great 
Gate, Lincoln’s Inn; and Clothfair—destroyed only a 
few weeks ago. Notes on the Chester Hand or Glove, 
by R. Stewart Brown, M.A., F.S.A. (Chester : G. R. 
Griffith, Ltd., Grosvenor Street), is a reprint of a 
paper contributed to the Journal of the Chester 
Archeological Society. It is an interesting discus- 
sion of the famous rudely carved wooden hand or 
glove of Chester (now in the Liverpool Corporation 
Museum), and of other representations of hands or 
gloves in relation with old trading privileges and 
customs. The London County Council send Parts 
XL., XLI., and XLII. of their /udication of Houses 
of Historical Interest in London, which chronicle, 
with appropriate biographical or historical detail, the 
placing of memorial tablets on London houses con- 
nected with the lives of Cardinal Manning, Anthony 
Trollope, Tennyson, Spurgeon, Robert and James 
Adam, and Benjamin Franklin. We have also 
received the Judian Antiguary, October. 


SS 


Correspondence. 
Pitihn 1 
GEOLOGY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


In these depressing and troublous times anything 
that tends to cheerfulness and amusement is naturally 
very welcome. And I therefore have to proffer my 
best thanks to your correspondent ‘‘ Geolant ”’ for his 
letter in the November Antiguary. It was because 
I suspected there were a number of ‘‘ Geolants” in 
geological and archzological circles that I wrote my 
article on ‘‘ Geology and Prehistory,’ and it is 
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exceedingly gratifying to me to find that in the case 
of one of them my remarks have evidently ‘‘ gone 
home.” ‘‘ Geolant” admits that “‘ beginners in a 
study often forget, or never know, what their pre- 
decessors have done ’’; and I am glad he does so, 
otherwise it would have been my painful duty to 
inform him that Lord Avebury—whom he quotes as 
one of his ‘‘ prominent workers ””—on p. 422 of the 
latest edition of Prehistoric Times, fully believes that 
man existed in East Anglia ‘‘ much earlier than any- 
where else.” I would also have had to inform him 
that ‘‘the remarkably early burial’’ to which he 
refers had certainly no ‘‘ contemporary connection ” 
with any ‘‘ marl and gravel,” for the good and simple 
reason that neither of these deposits occurs at the 
horizon at which the human skeleton was found. 

But I do not suppose these considerations will 
affect “‘ Geolant” ; he has written his amusing and 
pseudo-personal letter, and will now, no doubt, 
relapse into that anonymity which apparently suits 


him so well. 
J. Rep Morr. 


12, St. Edmund’s Road, 
Ipswich, 
November 2%, 1914. 


UNNECESSARY ‘‘RESTORATION”: 
POYNINGS CHURCH. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


The fine church at Poynings, near Brighton, has 
fortunately escaped drastic restoration, and conse- 
quently its Laudian altar-rails remain intact, and still 
enclose the altar on three sides, shutting off the 
piscina and sedilia on the south. But an account of 
the church framed and fixed up on the wall of the 
north porch ends with a statement of improvements 
wanted in the church, to which visitors are asked to 
subscribe. The second of these is the removal of the 
end window of the south transept, which it describes 
as of “‘ Mason’s Gothic,” and the substitution for it of 
one of better design. This south transept window 
was removed here from Chichester Cathedral (it is 
presumed when the latter was restored), and it is 
stated by Mr. Frederick Harrison, in his Motes on 
Sussex Churches, that it is seventeenth-century work. 
It consists of three lights, each with a pointed arch, 
perfectly plain and without cusps, and the con- 
verging lines of these arches are carried through till 
they meet the outer arch, which forms the outline of 
the upper part of the window. Windows of this very 
plain type are sometimes found dating from the 
Decorated Period of the fourteenth century. (They 
were also much affected in the ‘‘ Gothic” of the 
thirties and forties of last century, because they were 
easy to reproduce, especially in wood or iron.) But 
this window, which is of stone, is not at al} un- 
pleasing, nor is it out of character with the rest of the 
church, nor of bad proportion. On its exterior, 
however, there are some mouldings or ornaments at 
the top of each mullion which are not of a Gothic 
type, but show decidedly the classical or renaissance 
influence which prevailed at the time when it was 
cogstructed. It is on this acco:nt, perhaps, that it 


is condemned as of ‘‘Mason's Gothic” (query 
‘* Churchwarden ” or “ Carpenter’s ” Gothic). But in 
my opinion it would be a pity to remove it even if it 
were replaced by an elaborate modern window of 
faultless fourteenth-century design. It has at least 
some historical associations and interest, and dates 
from the seventeenth century, when windows of 
Gothic design were somewhat rare. The new 
window would have none, and would be at best but 
a sham, liable some centuries hence to be mistaken 
for genuine work of the fourteenth century. I hope 
that this ‘‘ improvement ” may not be carried out. 

It is also stated in the account of the church 
referred to that the old oak screen which now shuts 
the south transept off from the nave (with the assist- 
ance of cloth hung at the back of it) was the former 
rood-screen. Why not, instead of removing the 
severteenth-century window, replace the screen. in its 
original position at the entrance to the chancel, and 
make this, instead of the other, the second improve- 
ment to be carried out? This could easily be done, 
because this is an ‘‘ equi-cruciform ” church, with the 
four arches of the central tower of equal dimensions, 
I commend these remarks to members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

J. Bake 


LIST OF INCISED EFFIGIES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Can any of your readers add to the list of places I 
send, possessing ‘‘Incised Effigies” ? Bedfordshire : 
Tempsford, Tilworth; Bucks: Marsworth; Herts: 
St. Albans, Whatton, N. Mimms; Mcddlesex : City 
of London, Harlington, Hornsey ; Norfol/k : Dersing- 
ham ; Suffolk: Sudbury ; Xent: Stroud, Cliffe. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


P.S.—Will correspondents kindly reply direct to 
the address given ? 


5, Queens Gardens 
Lancaster Gate, W.. 
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Nore To PuBiisHers.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always -recetve careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” ¢0 guestions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











